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INTRODUCTION 



The articles in this issue of the Courier are mainly concerned with 
reaching the poorest and most disadvantages sections of the population 
and how best to help once contact has been made* 



Nijera Kori is a non-governmental organization working mainly with 
women in Bangladesh* Mohiuddin Ahmad was responsible for writing 
up an evaluation of the work of Nijera Kori which critically examined 
the way it operates^ how successful it has been and how it might bo 
able to better achieve its aims* Extracts from the evaluation are 
included rs they may be of interest to other organizations involved 
in similar work* Further information could be obtained from Nijera 
Korif P*0* Box 5015# New Markets Dhaka 5# Bangladesh* 



The second article is by Kamla Bhasin and Baljit Malik and contains 
an analysis of nongovernmental organisations in Asia and how some 
of those working towards people *8 participation in development arc 
approaching the task* 



Some extracts from a lecture by Bakthan Ty(*hicus on "education for 
liberation** provide us with his philosophy of how to help people 
to understand their situation and from that understanding to look 
for ways to improve that situation* 



One way of showing people what their situation is is through theatre * 
Ross Kidd's article provides the background to what popular theatre 
is and how it can help people to "transform the structures which 
are keeping them exploited and dependent"* This article is followed 
by one by Michael Ether ton which describes a play developed by and 
for landless labourers with a discussion on how popular theatre can 
be used* 



The final article is a continuation of the Literacy Dobato and is by 
Hcribcrt Hinzen of the German Adult Education Association. He is 
currently working in Siorra T.eone on behalf of DW. 



Cover Photo I FAO 
p. 4 
p. 13 
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NIJERA KORI IN RETROSPECT 
In search of an Organization of the Rural Poor 

Hohiuddin Alitnad 



Extracts from an evaluation of the work of Nljera 
Kori, a grassroots village-based organization in 
Bangladesh* 



Nljcra KiH*i thi* It^aaono gained out of ito cxpovietweB 
at the field li'Vcl, have been the moot important fmftorit 
f"i* (ie t i'vrttinimj (jcncvat guidettneo and program a tvat egteo* 
:'ht:r*'fore, a c*i<Ht inuoua proeciui of monitor/ tg programs 
iiHii (liuu'iuunj i performance haa ulDaya taken ptaae ao 
an inti'<n*>il part of ita act ioitiea* Peopite thio contin^- 
Hit! pr'U^eita i*f anariwmcnt t a need wao long reeognioed for 

* Ki*erporiit ing a more oi^atematio method of aevefloing our 
r*'rfr.r'r.aui*e in the field in order to have a general 
nnJeretaniing of u)hat hati been achieved so far. It Daa 
.t!iu> f»!t i 't»pi>vta>t t to revieu the effeativeneoo and 

.t li'.fti^^'u the me»xnc adopted at present by Uijera Kori 
j\ r ,^t4>*u eefii I imp lementation of its program, and also 

* prohlemc and ufeakneoses that need to be 



At (t etitff ^r^eefiHo of Nijera K^rf in lU8r,, a 

ii »h\!i*>i uK'iertake an {nternal eval unt ion of its 
rf 'r"<t^: *f' f.' date t^its taken, Aijoordi ngly an interim 

• f <*. '/ciij i*arrieil out during August • September, 

y.'.thf 'r, '•/♦'M.t fr>>rf: ^tlfjera A'crt field personnel Dere ehoaen 
t nt t th»- i' >*t t uat ! OH oonsisting of four women and 

f. ui* l'hi>u i»\'ee »*,e>u to assess areas separate from 

f*i''r wrkinj tire^ts, in four teams of tu:o members 

♦ ♦? M/:;, if* i>rih*nat ing , analysing, writing 
■ /'•'►',.'/*,•.'>:,/ f hi' fiHiiings as a u'hotf' rep' rt Das 

/ ;.fr M'^hiuddtn Ahniad* 

. ;**'.';';'». ;i' ,/ t h i esal uat ion eouli be of help and 
Kr( ti US at Nijera Ki-ri f^uf alst* to 

' ' '^'Se .»'..♦,;.';,'.;■ /»: s i n i I r f i e I ds t> f a<* t i V i t i es » l^e 
' : • hrit* ff»est'Ht (/►/ h( Hi'st ^,^<*ture (>f the 

* ,*V*- * * '''*••»•<■,•,♦ /* ,utr vr'-jr>tff.»* t > all our fvit^nds anJ. 

J'* re u*er ii^irr sheL'^t kt'ct: luteri'st itt <:ur i*ork, 

• ' tei f'» : *'>'rs if »»«7,.')*» ///// /'(' (lohieved f>nh4 
*' • r,4alif;' '>f c/u* ; r('gra*':s in the 
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The genesis of Nijera Kori^s program may be narrated in a small 
phrase; Consciousness through action. The target audience 
is the rural poor, the landless and destitute men and VKKnen. 
Given the socio-politico-economic milieu, the effort of 
Nijera Kori has been an intervening factor which is expected 
to be followed by positive transformation of the general 
awareness of the target population. It had been expected 
that the latter would become critically conscious, get 
organised and eventually act to transform their conditions 
of existence in their favour. 

Now the question arises how far this process worked. It is 
very difficult to identify the indicators of success with 
respect to a program that envisages a process of conscient- 
isation. Nor any period of time can be specified for the succ- 
essful completion of such a program. 

The role of Nijera Kori had been primarily limited to the 
preparation of certain subjective conditions, i.e., organisation, 
mobilisation, cohesiveness, regimentation, developing 
analytical skills, etc., which were expected to be followed 
by concrete action. But action, in reality, takes place and 
attains success when the objective condition is also conducive 
to it simultanesously. 

The general objective condition is, however, affected by a 
host of intervening factors and components of which the effort 
of Nijera Kori is one. Hence it may be misleading if any 
success or failure is attributed exclusively to any single 
factor. Also it is very difficult, rather impossible, 
to quantify the relative incidence of a particular factor in 
this regard. This poses a fundamental problem with respect 
to the evaluation of a program that deals with the develop- 
ment of a people *s organisation in the broader socio- 
politico-economic perspective. 

Given this limitation, an attempt has been made to evaluate 
the program of Nijera Kori, the primary objective being 
the review of present state of things in order to identify 
weaknesses inherent and problems faced in the procesn of 
implementation. Nature and composition of landless and 
women groups, nature and background of groups* leadership, 
group??* perceptions and opinions with respect to the program, 
management and administration of Nijera Kori, social 
implications of the organising process, etc., have been 
highlighted here as much as possible. This may not reveal 
the glimpses of a comprehensive evaluation, since many 
issues might have been either left out or discussed in 
brief. However, optimum conformity with fact has been 
attempted in the analysis. 
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Background 



Bangladesh is considered as one of the least developed countries 
in the world where four-fifths of the population live below the 
poverty line* It is primarily an agro-*based country where more than 
90% of the total population live in rural areas with agriculture 
being the predominent livelihood. Data reveals that around 
10% of the people own around 50% of the total cultivable land« 
the proportion of landless being 40% of the rural dwellers and 
every year the percentage of landless households has been increas** 
ing at an alarming rate* These people live a dehumanised life 
deprived of real benefit of development efforts^ struggling hard 
and yet unable to meet their barest necessities* 

However, the position of women, particularly of the poorest 
stratum is even more depressed* Social constraints are forced 
on women which give them little or no mobility, leaving them 
unexposed to the world around them* Their employment opportunities 
are limited and those which are available are low paid* They 
suffer from insecurity both at home and outside* They live as 
isolated individuals, forced to submit to the rules of society, 
making it impossible for them to take control of their own 
destiny* Develbpment organisations in Bangladesh, particularly 
the NGOs, have been concentrating their efforts with respect to 
social and human development addressing mostly the poorest 
section of the population* Despite their efforts, the fact remains 
that very few are really committed to the pzoblem of the poor 
and destitute women* 

Emergence of Nijera Kori 

Amidst a situation where no significant program existed exclusively 
for the poor and destitute women, Nijera Kori came into existence* 
The history of Nijera Kori is eventful* Initially the program 
started in an embryonic form to rehabilitate the famine-stricken 
destitute women who had been immiqratinq in flocks to the city 
during the end of 1974* Blijabet ilelsing, a Norwegian lady 
working with the VFP in Khaka, started the program on her own at 
her residence, providing sericulture training to the destitute 
women imiqrants* She also provided accommodation and food and 
helped them to earn a little by exploiting their skills* The 
serivulture program started in the beginning of 1976* Many women 
got employment in different organisations after receiving training 
from here* Blijabet had been financing the program from her own 
pocket, but with the expansion of activities and increasing cost 
the necessity for grants from different sources, particularly 
from abroad, had been felt and it had become imperative to 
have a formal organisational framework and relevant registration* 
Many social workers extended their warm cooperation and a 
governing body was formed in the beginning pf 1977 comprising 
Bangladeshi citizens belonging to differen spheres 
of social life with commitment to such type of 
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gininl work* Klliabet become its patron. Nijera Kori 

WiiB reqifttercHi with tho Dopartmont of Social Welfare in 1980* 



Field involvement 

Nijera Kori became involved in field projects in August '79 

when ri qroup of women development workers joined it after 

i1c*9ovtinq from CUSO's women's program* Gradually Nijera Kori 

qrew into an organisation addressing specific programs and 

artivities tcward the rural women belonging to the poorest stratum^ 

particularly the landless^ with an objective to develop 

an organisation of the most oppressed section of the society* 

tn line with this objective, Nijera Kori initiated its 

field program exclusively with the women in three locations: 

R.ioztin, rtemgati and Kumar Khali in the districts of Chittagongi 

No<;khii]i and Kushtia respectively. Until mid-1980| Nijera 

Kori had been running its women *s program where a large 

number of village-based women's groups were formed* The 

proqr.im wns implemented exrlusivoly by female organisers 

residing in respective field locations* 

.>hift of Kmphasis 

Nii<M.i Kori cmphaBises the organisation of women as a separate 
t irld nf (irtivity* To reach the women, it is necessary for 
thr* prrMfram tn ri-ovelop in them an awareness of the social 
n.itiiro of the r)ppression they face* For women it involves 
ii double loBsoh; an understanding of the oppression they 
inrc an a class and within the class and their oppression 
lis a r>ox. onre such an understanding is reachM, the iden- 
tifitMtion of the social system with both forms of oppression 
b<:«romeH po' '^ible. Uut experience reveals that if such a 
p/oqram is to be implemented sue issfuily, it needs to be 
correlated and integrated with development efforts and the 
mobi-lisation of the si riety in general. This led to rethink- 
ing of ideas. 

Thouqh the initial strategy of Nijera Koii had been to organise 
rn(» women oxrlueively, it had been felt that it was no less 
important to incMude and conscientise the men belonging 
to the Bame Btrattim to work toward their ultimate liberation. 
Th(' florioty and Itfl inherent contradictions need to be 
judtjed from tho social fiorspective and the problems of women 
are rested in the sfocio-pol i tico-cconomic elements that exist 
in an exploitative social system. Having this realisation, 
Ni jt»ra Kori derided to add the organisation of men along- 
side* that of women of the same socio-economic backqroi»nd. 
Thoihih the <q<Mni8at ion of men and women would develop 
separately, it would lead to a collective organisation of 
1 indlesti women and men in future when the situation would 
t)ocomo conducive for such a merger. With this end in view, 
the analyaiti of the oppressive role of men with regard to women 
h i<l iMM'ome III ihteqral part of the motivational program 
tor men, with t ho evontual tealisation that thouqh they are 
opproH«»:d at* a claHH, thty themselves are often quilty 
of opprossinq others within their class, leading to 
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disunity among themselves* Accordingly, program areas 
have been caosen where there have been local initiatives 
to organise the landless and other poorer sections of the 
population* The implementation of this program got momentum 
when a large group of organisers joined Nijera Kori in 
August '80* Their previous involvements in different rural 
areas were also morgod with the mainstream of Nijera Kori^s 
program* 

Program SumiOary 

Nijera Kori^s program is committed to the organisation of 
the oppressed people, men and women, living in the rurtl areas 
of Bangledesh, particularly directed to the landless and marginal 
farmers living on the sale of wage labour and other occupational 
groups, i.e., fishermen, weavers, artisans, etc* By living 
with the target audience, the organisers of Nijera Kori have been 
trying to /^3velop the organisation of men and women at the grass- 
root level through analytical discussion and dialogue which is 
being systematised in an educative process which includes training, 
workshops, conventions and cultural forums* 

Expansion is being done systematically in adjacent areas rather 
than in a scattered manner* Expansion is emphasised through 
existing groups* Linkage between groups and areas is maintained 
through regional meetings and group conventions on the one hand 
and through joint social actions on common issues on the other* 

With regard to economic programs to be taken up by groups, priority 
is giver to the mobilisation of their own resources and proper 
exploitation of public resources* This is treated as a means 
for strengthening organisation and collective effort rather than 
an end in itself* 

Training programs in the form of a series of orientation sessions 
is the main thrust of Nijera Kori's activities for both male and 
female groups* The methodology is such that discussion forums 
are arranged comprising participants from male and female grass- 
root groups. A specific and predesigned training module is followed 
which provides participants with opportunities for critical 
analysis of their environment and helps them to build confidence 
in their own creativity and capability for action* What is most 
emphasised is a new way of looking at things, the ability to 
perceive, analyse and change one^s environment* 

Two types of training are being imparted at present* First, a 
ba sic orientation co urate of five days' duration is arranged 
Tor male and female participants separately* Secondly, an advance 
course of three days' duration is arranged having participanW 
?rom male and female groups together. 

There is also a cultural team comprising five members whose 
activities constitute an integral component of the training program* 
The team is involved in staging drama, puppet shows and a musical 
soiree for the target people* This team is mobile. 
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Goal 



Attempta had lomi boon made from different quarters to organise the 
rural poor. Thore had boon many sporadic as well as continuous 
peasant movements against tenancy conditions^ social injustice 
and political oppression in different rural areas of Bangladesh 
which were never sustained for long. On the contrary, peasantry 
because divided, confused and often misled by contrasting political 
opinions preached by different quarters. As a result, no indigenous 
platform of action of the landless and poor peasantry could develop 
on a nation-wide scale* 

Since the liberation of Bangladesh, a host of voluntary development 
organisations have been working in different rural areas of 
Bangladesh with an objective to organise the rural poor, the landless 
in particular. But the situation did not improve to the expected 
extent. There has been unhealthy competition among some organisations* 
Many qraso-root landless organisations are portrayed as organisations 
of the sponsoring agency and are compelled to implement pre- 
designed programs* 

Nijera Kori, for last few years, has been feeling a necessity of a 
nation-wide *aass organisation of the landless, poor peasantry and 
other poor occupational sections of rural Bangladesh. Without 
tryin«i to impose anything from above, it started working from the 
t|r*iaa-root level and emphasised organisational expansion through 
cxistincf groups. Already a number of conventions of grass-root 
groups have boon held at regional level attended by hundreds of 
reprosontat iven from male and female groups. The process of expansion 
and linkage has got momentum and is speedily heading toward the 
formation of a macro-level organisation of the toiling mass* 

Cvaluat ion 

There have been many achievements as well as problems confronted 
durinq this eventful period since the initiation of Nijera K-^ri. 
It may be mentioned here that Nijera Kori acts as a forum of a 
group of like-minded development workers which provides them 
an opportunity to learn so that they can equip themselves with 
n^ L^essary understanding, realisation and skill, There has been 
a continuous folt-need for the assessment of past activities to 
consolidate efforts and to reshape strategies and tactics to cope 
with future needs. With this aim in view, it has been planned 
to undertake an evaluation of Nijera Kori*s program. It is hoped 
that this evaluation will explore and identify issues and problems 
confronted by the development workers and will facilitate conclusive 
realisation leading to concrete action. 



Ob joctive 

Nijera Kori has been working with different sections of the rural 
poor mainly with an objective to develop a mass organisation 
of their own and accordingly different strategies and tactics 
h.iV(» bnon adoptpd to attain the objective. This does not necess- 
arily enauro that the participants at the grass-root level also have 
the similar objective while involving themselves in the process 
of organisation. They may have their own strategy, typically 
conditioned by problems of survival. 
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Though a sizable majority of group leaders have involved themselves 
in developing an organisation of their own, yet the sign of multiple 
objectives is evident from their responses* it seems that the part- 
icipants of the grass-root organisation have their own short-run 
survival strategies which they like to undertake in a collective man 

Many of them nourish the spirit of a broad-based organisation 
as the ul timate goal , but also many fail to perceive things beyond 
a certain limit conditioned by basic human needs. People^s percep- 
tion is moulded largely by material conditions of existence. It 
seems to be Utopian to induce the seal of organisation among the 
starving people unless they are ensured of a square meal. It is 
equally Utopian to talk about complete liberation from the clutches 
of exploitation if the people are stuck In mere economism. Hence, 
this poses a problem for the organisers how to combine short-run 
objectives with long-run goals and how to mobilise the participants 
toword the ultimate end by paying due attenti.on to their day to 
day needs. 
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nackcf round 

Althouqh there may be collective leadership within qrass-root groups, 
empirical observations reveal that the leadership is being personi- 
f Ich) in a single person in most of the cases who works as the 
chief functionary on behalf of his group* Here the chief functionaries 
of groups have been treated as group leaders. 

Data on literacy among group leaders has been found very spectacular. 
Although 26.6i% of male group leaders are illiterate, 29.61% 
of them had primary level of schooling from class I to V and 
26.26% of them had schooling at the secondary level, i.e., class VI 
to class X. As much as 17.88% of them received educ£>ticn of S.S.C. 
level or above. The educational background which male group leaders 
possess seeiTE tc be superior tc that of the national average in 
this reqard. Whether groups' leadership is being monopolised 
by the educated memk«rs is, however, an empirical question. The 
situation is rev/ersed for female groups and as many as 75% of 
them has been vjunc illiterate even though the percentage is 
lower than the national rate in rural Bangl'uesh. 

Yf unci and midrllo-aqcd persons have been found to be the leaders of 
aroups in most of the cases. This holds good both for male and 
female qroups. The highest proportion of group leaders being 
17.99 and 40.61 for male and female groups respectively in the 
former ago group and 34.08 and 32.81 for male iind female groups 
rospoctivoly in the latter case. 

Many group leaders have been found to have previous organisational 
background. Some wore associated with village co-operatives 
sponsored by IRDP before joining the present group. Some were 
also associated with different political parties. According to sur- 
vey data, 32.40* of male group leaders and such background. The 
porcrntage is much lower for female group leaders of whom only 
8.59i^ had such background. 



Nature of Leadership 

An invest i<{at ion among old groups of three years of age and above 
rovoals that almost all group leaders have been associated with their 
respective groups since their formation. Further analysis of data 
shows that 81.19* of male group leaders and 68.18% of female group 
loaders have been exercising leadership to respective groups from the 
Very beginninq. 



Probably thitt rha raster isos leadership stability with respect to time 
from one point of view, Probably this reflects the absence of 
dynamism with respect to transfer of leadership* This phenomenon 
may also indicate that the intensity of awareness and capability 
of tfnmp members laqs far behind that of the leader. Given a 
nit nation Whoro members of a group are critically conscious and 
ai-tivo partioipantfl in respective groups, such stability may 
fa<^ilitato better re(|imontation and consolidation. In a different 
situation where the most of the members are passive onlookers, 
thijj may load to monopoly and abuse of leadership. Whatever the 
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situation may be, it is a question of profound interest whether a 
leader actually represents the collective will of the group and is 
accountable^to the group. 

Voluntarism 

In the process of the mobilisation and organisation of the rural 
poor, the role of grass**root leadership is of utmost importance. 
These leaders are the persons who are to work with commitment and 
integration. They have to face inconveniences and opposition from 
situations which are seldom favourable. They become the victims of 
conspiratory design of the local vested interest on frequent 
occasions. Particularly, they have to sustain financial loss for 
their involvement with such types of organisation* 

Survey data reveals that 17.32% and 13.28% of male and female gi:oup 
leaders respectively have to sustain economic loss more or less 
regularly for their involvement with respective groups. This may 
eventually work as a discouraging factor for them with respect to 
their involvement with such type of work or service they render. It 
has been found that only 6.15% and 7.81% of male and female group 
leaders respectively receive economic benefit from the fund of 
respective groups, though not regularly, for their service. 

Voluntary spirit of group leaders has always been emphasised. But 
how far can this be sustained unless it is shared collectively? 
Bnipirical observations reveal that such voluntarism, often moulded 
by spirited romanticism in the initial stage, fails to sustain in 
the long run and it seems rather unrealistic to preach this sort 
of voluntarism to people with a crippled economic condition. 

Amidst this situation, the question of financial support to group 
leaders arises as a logical corollary. Also it encompasses the 
inherent danger that may replace the genuine voluntary spirit by 
avarice. However, findings reveal that the highest proportion of 
group leaders, both male and female, are not willing to receive 
any financial support against their service. 

With regard to the source of funds for releasing such financial 
support to group leaders for their service, the majority expressed 
their opinion to receive it from the sponsoring organisation « Nijera 
Kori. Among group leaders desiring financial support, 38.24% of 
male leaders and 21.62% of female leaders opted to receive it from 
their own organisational fund. 

The issue of providing financial support to group leaders for their 
service needs to be resolved immediately, since it may work as a 
disincentive to them in their organisational work in the long run. 
If they are to receive such benefits, the question naturally arises 
who will provide necessary funds. It seems from project proposals 
and other reports that Nijera Kori has been least interested to 
portray the organisation of the poor and the landless by its own 
signboard. Bather it intends to see it as an independent platform 
of the target population where Nijera Kori seeks to limit its role 
with regard to that of an intervening factor. By providing direct 
financial support to target groups, there is every possibility 
that Nijera Kori may, ultimately, turn into a father fi gure con- 
tradicting its own thinking and action. As an alternativcr raising 
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organ iaatiomil fundj at the local level may be emphasised. Mean- 
wBilo, moblirsatlon^^of orcianisational funds has also been going on* 
This needs to be steorod to a greater extent* 

Cooperation with other NGOs* 

Nijora Kori is aware of unhealthy competition between different NGOs 
in many areas with respect to their field programs and is least 
interested to involve itself where other NGOs have been working 
with more or less similar objectives* Nijera Kori, through dialogue 
and discussion, always try to avoid such duplication and extend 
support to other organisations as far as possible without involving 
itself physically in those project locations* 

One spectacular example may be cited in this regard* Nijera Kori 
has been jointly working with Proshika in two field locations, one 
in Ramqati in the district of Noakhali and another in Raojan in the 
district of Chittagonq where Nijera Kori and Proshika have been 
organising female and male groups respectively. Such cooperation has 
been arranged at field levels where the organisers of these two 
organisations work together in a harmonious manner. Besides, 
cooperation also exists wich some NGOs, where they agree not to 
prcaont themselves physically in each others* area* Names of 
Proshika ond UTO may be particularly mentioned in this respect* 

MOBILISATION AND CONFLICT 
Nature of Conflict 

With the development of the organisation of the landless and other 
poorest sections of the rural population, the crystal isat ion of a 
new social force, the rural proletariat, is gaining momentum* However, 
the organisation is being developed through conflict and confrontat* 
ion every now and then. There are conflicts at the household level 
whore resistance is put forward from within the family* This happens 
more frequently in the case of women participants* We have tried 
to resolve this by organising the male folk as well* But grass^^root 
orqtinlsations of the landless face much more opposition and resistance 
from the vested interest, the propertied class* The landless group 
members are victims of conspiracy, harassment and physical assault 
by the vested interest on frequent occasions* 

Resistance of the Vested Interest 

The vested interest is always afraid of any emerging social force 
thai challonqes its centuries-old hegemony. They always conspire 
tMPiinst landless groups, try to confuse them through malicious 
propacianda, harass them by lodging fictitious allegations with the 
police and often assault them physically through their henchmen* 
Many such incidents happened during past years where the vested int- 
erest left no stone unturned to disperse and terrorise the organised 
qroups of the hindless* Two such examples have been cited beiow* 

'•They (the orqanisers of Nijora Kori) have also organised the landless 
to raise their voice against corruption which is so rampant at 
till levels that three-quarters of the grain assigned for food-for- 
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work programs meant to benefit the poor is said to be swallowed 
by officials* A fight for an increase in the daily wages of the 
landless has been the other important plank of Nijera Kori^s struggle* 
But it has to reckon with all-too-familiar nexus between the local 
police, officials and the landlord* Consequently, the local 
power structure is arranged against it* 

"In order to break the activists, the police had tried to implicate 
them in a large number of criminal cases, from rape to murder, even 
before conducting an investigation despite their activities being 
legal and legitimate (Neerja Chowdhuryi Nijera Kori and Pilipina, 
Voluntary Action, vcl* 24, no* 9 AVARO, New Delhi, p* 352) ••* 

"Eleven groups of the landless comprising about 130 members planted 
rubber and bananas on khas land in Bani Para area in East Raojan* 
The local UP Chairman and other self seekers tried to harass the 
local poor by filing cases against them to the police* The local 
people brought out a procession to protest against these false and 
malicious allegations* Then a group of policemen entered the 
villages and assaulted some women* One woman named Halime was 
stabbed in the incident* The villagers then went to the police stat- 
ion to lodge complaint* But the police authority refused to accept 
the complaint (The Daily Asadi, Chittagong, 18th August, 1981, 
translated) "* 



Mobilisation and Aftermath 

The recent history of Nijera Kori has been marked by some striking 
achievements with respect to the regimented behaviour of organised 
male and female groups in different areas of Bangladesh* They 
have been holding protest meetings against social injustice and 
bringing out processions to voice their demands* Also there had 
been many incidents where police stations and government officials 
were gheraoed by organised groups* Such incidents often get 
coverage in the press* Two such examples have been cited below* 

Gherao as an instrument of struggle had been proved successful in 
trade union movements in urban areas of Bangladesh, particularly 
during the years of turmoil in the late sixties* Recently this is 
being tested in rural areas succi^ssfully leading to positive results 
in favour of the demonstrators* 

"We want food; we want cloth; we want jobs* Raising such slogans, 
about two thousand landless peasants and women of Saghate Thana 
gheraoed tne office of the SDO in Oaibandha* They also submitted a 
memorandum to him and raised demands for the eradication of corrupt 
practices in the food-for-work program, to declare Saghata Thana as 
a distressed area and to bring down the prices of rice and flour 
(Banglar Banee, 19th March, 1982, translated)." 

"The construction work of a road connecting Daulatpur and Shehala, 
a project of CARE, started in last month* One thousand five hundred 
maunds of wheat were allotted for this purpose* It had been decided 
to offer 1*25 maunds of wheat as the wage for 1000 eft* of earthwork* 
But the chairman of the project committee who is also a member of 
the local UP paid the wage at a rate of 1 maund of wheat for the same 
amount of earthwork* 
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**In this situation^ the landless peasants and workers brought 
out a procosslon In 19th March and held a demonstration led by Mr. 
Abu Talebi a l<u*al onffiniser of a voluntary organisation in front of 
the office of the CO* When the demonstration was over^ Abu 
Taleb went to a tea stall. At that time he was attacked by the 
above-mentioned chairmen and his henchmen. Abu Taleb was seriously 
injured and later on hospitalised* A complaint was lodged in the 
local police station in this regard. 

"To protest against this incident « the agitating landless peasants 
and workers qheraoed the offices of the CO and OC. The demonstrate 
ors dispersed after having commitments on immediate necessary act- 
ions from both the officials. 

**Then a team of representatives of landless peasants and workers met 
the DC of Kushtia and asked for immediate action in this regard. 
Directed by the DC# the SDO visited the place in 21st March where 
the incident took place and listened to the local landless workers. 
He assured them of a new project committee in replacement of the 
old one. 

**On the other hand^ the police recovered 226 maunds of wheat from the 
house of the above mentioned chairman^ which was misappropriated 
by him. The person was found absconding. One of his associates 
was taken to the custody by the police.** 

(Banglar Banee^ 23rd March, 1982, translated)* 




NIJERA KORI AND GRASS-ROOT GROUPS 



Field Operation 

Nijera Kori works with grass-root groups of male and female populat- 
ion belonging to the poorest sections through its field-based 
organisers of which the proportion of male and female organisers 
is more or less equal* A project office is maintained only in three 
field locations where the work is mainly concentrated among women* 
These offices are used as training centres as well as provide 
accomodation to women organisers. Besides, there are a few small 
centres used for training at the local level. Some trainers are 
also provided with accomodation in these centres. There is a 
regional training centre in Nungola, about six kilometers away from 
the district headquarter of Bogra. All male organisers and quite 
a sizable number of female organisers work in their respective 
field locations and manage their accomodation on their own. They 
often live in the houses of group members or sympathisers and work 
among the poor people of the surrounding villages. 

Interaction with Groups 

Since the organisers stay at door steps of the grass-root groups, it 
facilitates regular and intensive interaction between them. The 
organiser visits each group at regular intervals to provide necessary 
follow-up. 

Groups also want regular interaction with the organisers of Nijera 
Kori. 



Perception about Organisers 

Given the socio-economic background of landless and women *s groups # 
the organisers seem to be alien to them. Hence the success of a 
development organisation like Nijera Kori largely depends on how its 
organisers are accepted among the target population and also how 
they try to win their confidence. Findings in this regard are 
satisfactory, with 88.28% of female group leaders and 77.09% of 
male group leaders have been found quite satisfied with their res- 
pective organisers. 

Recruitment of Organisers 

Among field-based organisers of Nijera Kori, many have been working 
in areas where they come from* Also many have been working in 
different areas other then their own areas* However, the highest 
proportion of group leaders expressed that the organisers need to be 
recruited from areas where they work* 
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NIJBRA KORI 



Orq.inisational Structure 

The field operation of Nijera Kori is Undertaken at three different 
spheres. Thana is the primary level operational unit. A coor- 
aination committee comprising representatives of the field-based 
organisers is responsible for policy decision and field operation 
in odch Thana. The entire field involvement in Bangladesh is 
divided into four geographical regions. There is a coordination 
committee in each region having representations from Thana committees. 
The overall coordination rests on the central executive committee 
having similar representation from regional committees, m comm- 
i^i^^Lfh^r ?P°°}fi° responsibility of management, field 

organisation and training lies with persons chosen democratically. 

rntcrn<il Democracy 

Nijera Kori always emphasises democratic procedure with respect to 
policy decisions. There is no administrative hierarchy in the 
tfkoH ^f*"™*..?^^ recruitment, transfers and policy decisions are 
taken at committee meetings at respective levels. Yet there are 
contraditions among the organisers, i.e., staff members, which are 
frequently exposed in different committee meetings and conferences. 

For example, one has proposed an idea but failed to convince othtrs 
present at the meeting. When a decision has been taken against his 
will, he feels alienated and it seems that the decision has been 
imposed on him. This reveals one of the major weaknesses of the 
traditional democracy where everyone has similar rights to express 
one s opinion but due to the lack of intellectual capability, one 
cannot establish one's opinion in the forum. 

HH^r^f^Ji-T^"*"!^ ^^^^ ^^''^^ ^° ^^c*' participating individual, 

thus, fails to work as a sound system of action where there are 
Sharp intellectual differences among the participants. Those who 
can understand the concept better, can grasp the situation concretely 
and can suggest policy measures conclusively are able to establish 
their authority in a forum, others, in such a situation, participate 
!w°lL«L^'^f^^''° observers. Further continuation of this phenomenon 
may hamper the consolidation and regimentation of the organisation. 

Unity of Thought 

Any concerted and regimented action necessitates optimum unity of 
thinking among the participants. This is, undoubtedly, the basic 
requirement of an organisation like Nijera Kori. Unless all partici- 
pants are equally aware of the objective, work plan and policy 
consequence, It cannot continue ao a viable forum. How far the or- 
ganisers of Nijera Kori fulfil this condition is, however, an 
empirical question. ' 
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CONCLUSION 



With respect to the development of an organisation of the rural 
K^^Jn^®"^ J^?u?^ problems need to be resolved prior to em- 
«oMoL°II ^ ^^«^'»^f strategy. Findings illuminated in preceding 
sections have revealed some positive features as well as some 
2°2f-fnL^i"''^* positive, aspects are to be consolidated and 

sustained whereas the weaknesses and shortcomings need to be 
overcome . 

nJoh?2III^^^^i°" °^ landless and womens groups poses a fundamental 
problem to the organisers. The dilemma that arises is whether to 
emphasise numerical expansion or homogeneity while forming a group 
at the grass-root level, it may be impractical to suggest a 
generalised principle in this regard. The situation may differ from 
one area to another. Moreover, this envisages the profc'em of 

f*"?* °^ contradiction and correlation among different 
!!«?;??L°f PO°fer community. The bulk of the rural poor are 
exploited in the existing social system, though by varyinrdegrees. 
3?JL^^°?^« two-fold problem, the expansion of the SgaSisat"? 

fi * mting any section that may play a positive role as 
ally in the struggle of the oppressed and to remain vigilent against 
i5?«^?^''?!"r.?^ ^ privileged stratum within the oroanisation with 
relatively better economic background. 

It is evident that participants of grass-root groups have their own 

nSf^K""/"r^''^}.^*'"'=°^^°» ^" o'^^^'^ to mainttin and improve their 
livelihood alongside the spirit of developing a broad-based organ- 
isation upheld by Nijera Kori. These two aspects need to be ^ 
o^"^!! ^I** integrated in the perspective of the existing situation 

so that one does not develop at the cost of the other. 

Groups' leadership have been found somewhat static which implies that 
such leadership is being monopolised. If it happens so, then it may 

the development of a regimented and action- 
oriented organisation which presupposes the conscious participation 
?! "'«"«»frs. The organisers need to be alert in this respect so 
that there is a two-way interaction between the leader and other 
members and the leader is accountable to the members. To reach this, 
the members are to be more active and critically aware with respect 
to organisational activities. 

It is expected that advanced members of grass-root groups particularly 
the leaders, will uphold a very high level of voluntary spirit in 
organisational activities. It is also expected that leaders and 
members of groups should manage their organisational problems, 
particularly financial matters involved in their work, by themselves 
rather than have them handed over to them by Nijera Kori. This man- 
agement aspect needs to be more emphasised in the training program 
of Nijera Kori and accordingly a «pecial training module needs 
to be developed. 

Participation of females in the training program has been found 
to be lower than that of their male counterparts. For the even 
development of the organisation, the female participation should be 
to a higher extent. 
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Percept ions of qroup memebera with respect to the management and 
operational atratO(|lci8 of Nijera Kori are to be taken care of by the 
orcfanisers while roorqanisinq their mode of approach and work from 
time to time. Frequent interaction with groups^ particularly with 
the females I has been found to be the felt-need of the groups* 

Last but not the least important is that the organisers should devote 
themselves to attain a higher level of unity among themselves with 
respect to perception, realisation and conceptualisation. Such unity 
will eventually lead to further regimentation and only then the 
internal democracy will be meaningful* 
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PEOPLE'S ACTION IN ASIA: CONSTRAINTS. POSSIBILITIES, 
BREAKTHROUGH POINTS 



Kamla Bhasin and Baljit Malik 



The following comments are extvaoted from the paper prepared 
by Kamla Bhaein and Baljit Malik for an ACFOD Vorkehop in 
December 19?7* 



Instead of asking just one .person to write on this broad subject^ we 
sent out a questionnaire to over 60 friends in Asian countries to 
seek their opinions and to get information from them about NGO (Non*- 
government organisations) activities in their countries, We received 
12 answers in all from India, Indonesia, Malaysia^ Philippines, Papua 
>)ew Guinea, Sri Lanka and Thailand. This paper, however, does not 
deal with people^s action in the socialist countries of Asia. Most 
of what follows has been written either on the basis of these answers 
cr has been prompted by what was misising in them. It should of course 
b< kept in mind that just 12 responses covering 7 countries is not an 
adequate basis £or analysing the role of NGOs or estimating the pot«- 
enti^l of people* s action in Asia. What is stated here is being 
prese.^ted merely as a basis for discussion and not as a comprehensive 
analysis ot the subject on hand. 



The answers to the questionnaire show that there are many perceptions 
prevalent in Asia regarding the nature and scope of NGO activities, 
this multiplicity of perceptions has raised certain basic questions 
which makes it necessary to further discuss and analyse the very rel«* 
evance of the term * Non**government Organisation*; the relations of 
NGOs amongst themselves and with their respective donor organisations! 
funding policies of NGOs besides other matters related to the possib*- 
ilities of people* 8 action in the field of development. 



NGOs - WHAT ARE THEY? 

There is a confusing variety of NGOs involved in what may broadly be 
called development activities. Among many of the NGOs there may be 
little more in common than the fact that legally or technically they 
may not strictly be official government organisations. Religious 
groups, universitiesi student organisations. Rotary, Lions and Toast** 
masters Clubs, village scouts, cooperatives, charitable ventures by 
private business, trade unions, political parties of all shades, 
village groups and caste and community associations all these and 
others may be said to constitute the NGO sector. 



NGOs differ in their motivation (religious - secular) , origin (foreign 
indigenous), area of operation (rural/urban, international /national/ 
local), field of action (economic projects, charity, fund-raising, 
pressure groups, conscientization, politicization, research, There 
might be some NGOs whose real motivation is something entirely 
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different than the proclaimed one) their relationship with the 
Government and the power elite (those who support the people in 
power and those who oppose them) etc* There are also vast differ-* 
ences in their ideological orientations. In terms of their under-* 
f anding of social problems and the nature of their work# Professor 
i Desai categorises them as philanthropic « reformist and revolut- 
ionary groups. 



The Philanthropic Group 

''The Philanthropic group does not view the problem of the material 
and cultural poverty of the rural people in "^he context of the 
institutions and the basic structure of the rural society. It holds 
the convicvion thu xt is possible to ameliorate the position of 
the rural people through direct humanitarian effort, without change 
ing those institutions and structure. It evolves economic, educat- 
ional and other programmes of village uplift which embody such items 
as creation of charity funds to help the village needy, moral appea- 
ls to landlords and such other groups to relax their pressure on 
peasants, establishment of hospitals and schools and others. 

The basic feature of the standpoint and the programmatic approach 
of this group is the problem lies in the fact that it attempts to 
improve the conditions of the rural population within the matrix of 
the existing institutions and structure of the rural society, by 
means of purely humanitarian endeavours ^ 



The Reformist Group 

"The Reformist group subscribes to the view that it is the mal- funct- 
ioning of the existing rural social system and its institutions (and 
not the social system and its institutions in their basic essence), 
which is the social-genetic cause of the economic misery and social 
and cultural backwardness of the rural people. They, therefore, 
work for a healthy functioning of the social system and its instit- 
utions, or, at most, for reforming them. They assert that once this 
institutional reform is accomplished, it will result in the all-sided 
betterment of the life of the rural population. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the standpoint and the program- 
matic approach of this group to the problem lies in the fact that 
for elovating the conditions of the rural people, at present, it 
does not regard it necessary to replace the existing social system 
and its institutions by new ones but strives only to reform them. 



The Revolutionary Group 

''Finally, there is a third group whose standpoint and programmatic 
approach to the problem are based on a revolutionary conception. 
They think that the abysmal poverty, crass ignorance, and cultural 
backwordnoBO of the mass of the rural people are fundamentally due 
to the existing social system and the institutions which are its 
organs to sustain that system. The social system and its institut- 
ions, they feel, cannot but breed these evils. They declare, there- 
fore, that both the programme of individual aid and relief and that 
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of institutional reform can appreciably liberate the rural people 
from want, diseaae, illiteracy, and lack of culture. They argue 
that new wine cannot be filled into the old bottles. 

Thus, according to this group, the evils of the rural society are 
not the result of any malfunctioning of the rural social system or 
its institutions but are itJierent in this system and institutions 
themselves, are the inevitable product of the natural functioning 
of the present social order. This group, therefore, evolves and 
attempts to carry out a programme of a revolutionary transformation 
of the rural social structure from its economic base upward. 

Vfhile laying decisive emphasis on its social revolutionary objective, 
this group includes in its programmes a number of 'items of the first 
two programmes, it, however, links its struggle to implement those 
items with the struggle for the change of the entire social system." 



Need for a Redefinition of the Term NGO 

There are thus those NGOs who have a stake in maintaining the status- 
quo and only initiating partial social change and other NGOs who 
want to forge a more wide-ranging partnership with people's organ- 
isations on class lines for waging class struggles with the aim of 
capturing state power. 

Some NGOs are government-initiated and government-sponsored. These 
are defacto government organisation! with only limited access to the 
poorest segments of the urban and rural populations. An example of 
such NGOs are the cooperatives in various countries. Then there 
are the NGOs founded by private individuals, religious trusts and 
church bodies which have been more less coopted by governments 
and have become mouth pieces of the ruling classes. There are 
various examples of trade unions, farmers organisations and service 
institutions of this genre. 

There are also those NGOs who are conscious of their autonomy, and 
are sometimes even critical of government policies, but who are not 
a real threat to the establishment for they lack a struggle-oriented 
ideology ara do not have the required militancy to effectively oppose 
the ruling classes, when the crunch comes, these NGOs usually turn 
out to be more xnterested in their own safety and perpetuation than 
in struggling for a new social order. 

Finally, there are those NGOs who dare to speak out their minds on 
issues wher<» they disagree with governments and who try to mobilise 
people to rucord their protest and to block or oppose the anti- 
people policies of governments. 

It should be clear from the analysis presented above that in terms 
of any meiningful action for development it is too simplistic and 
meaningless to categorise development institutions and people's 
organisations as being governmental or non-novernmental . Institut- 
ions may be formally labelled as being official or non-official, 
governmental or non-governmental but often they may both share a 
common class-orientation. Thus there may not be much qualitative 
difference between a voluntary and official development agency. 
Both may be involved in similar tasks but may have dissimilar ways 
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of performinq them. Both may overtly be a-polltlcal in outlook 
cind may be diroctlnq their efforts towards the development of 
people ciB a wholts Y«)t both agencies could be performing a 
camouflaged political rolo for the benefit of particular 
social groupings* Thus it seems NGOs cannot ipso-facto be 
considered to be more * people' oriented than government 
organisations* 

*Pooplo*s Organisations^ 

Another term which is now beginning to be used instead of NGOs 
is 'peoplo^a organisations*. This term is in equal danger 
of becoming meaningless unless it is further defined and 
clarified according to certain objective social realities* 

Who arc people? Any group in society is people or is it the 
poor peasantry and urban poor? If by people is meint any group 
irrespective of its class^ then is a Lion's Club as much a people's 
organisation as a peasant organisation may claim to be? 

Indiqenous groups s The Forgotten NGOs 

As one of the respondents points out below^ there is an 
important rateqory of people who perform important roles in 
the viltages in a voluntary capacity^ but because of their 
indiqenous style of work they are not given due recognition* 

'*rf one w<i8 to analyse an ordinary village in Sri Lanka one 
Would reolize that it is wrong to say that there are no organise* 
ntions. First there is the family unit. Then there is the 
f^xtended family. Then there are the group activities and social 
and reliffious cfatherings. At the top there is the Temple* 
There is the village Priests the Native Doctor and the village 
School Teacher and in some cases even the village Trader* 
This is closely netted with long traditions and the cultural 
pattern of the society. However^ from the modern point of vieWf 
in this country^ people do not recognise these people and 
qroups as Non-Governmental Organization or a people's organization, 
(f someone were to analyse the activities of this groupf it is 
clear that they do more or less the same functions of a Non«* 
novornmontal Organization which has its Headquarters either 
in the Cr^pital city or in a city in Europe or America* They 
m.iy not have a high sounding name for their organization* 
They may not call their activities **PROJECTS"* They are not 
scientifically orqanized* They 'lo not hold Seminars or 
Evaluation Meetings. Their transactions may be only through 
fho word of mouth. They do not possess typewriters or cycios- 
tyliiKi machines. They have no ways of doing propaganda but 
they att<»nfl to some of the very important aspects of social 
sorvico in the villatie* 

Thorn arc other organizations which are more organized* e*g* the 
:>iBtrict: oriMnistat Ion of the Monks* but still they are not 
cnnj4i<l«»rc»l a social Bervlce group or a Non-Governmental Organization 
an»l vi'iy tiftf^n tlicir motives are misunderstood* thinking that 
they ate only concernpt! with relitiious activities." 
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Should NGO*s work Exclusively with and for the Disadvantaged 
Sections? 

One of the respondents who feels NGO action should be only 
to support the poorer segments of the society* writesi- 

"In my opinion the main role of non^governmental organisations 
in the field of rural development in countries like ours 
should be to help small farmers* tenants and landless labourers 
(who are the disadvantaged people) for the purpose of 
production and increasing their income and quality of life. 
This means a basic change in our concept of "people" and 
"people's organisations"* In our rural areas it seems un«* 
realistic to use the term ^'people" for whole villages or blocks 
of villages. That is why the word "people" has been misused 
and the beneficiaries have sometimes been those already in an 
advantageous and influential position. We should not 
delude ourselves that village committees or tola committtees 
and committees higher«*up set up by non«*governmental bodies 
through an electj.ve process can be the only valid and 
effective form of people^s organisations* 

The fact is that today in the rural areas due to changes in 
the technology of agriculture* competitive economic interests 
among segments of people have come to stay. This situation 
is different from that of exploiters and exploited. Some 
old-time exploiters in rural areas were also benign patriarchs* 
Today we have middle level entrepreneurs who are not interested 
in having small farmers* tenants and landless labourers as 
competitors* 

The job of the non-governmental organisations should be to arrange 
the organisation of these disadvantaged people so that they can 
be strong enough to compete in this changed situation. The 
base of the bargaining power in the rural situation is econo mic 
strength acquired through team work * and demands formulated 
through participational grass-roots democracy rather than 
representational democracy only * Political power in the case 
of Maoists may come through the barrel of the gun* But in 
the ease of small disadvantaged farmers* tenants and landless 
labourers in newly free countries of Asia it has better 
chances of coming through team**work production and direct 
participational bodies of the disadvantaged segments of the 
rural people* Nobody is doing this job at present. I venture 
to suggest that non-governmental bodies should apply them- 
selves to this task instead of undertaking rural development 
on a whole-village basis*" 

The respondent however does not go on to analyse the political 
implications of such work. The rural elite will obviously not 
just sit back and let the organisation of the disadvantaged 
erode their power. 

NGO Coordination 

Hardly any country in Asia has federations of NGOs either at the 
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national or state (regional) level, which include at least 
tho majority of NOOs. There are however federations in some 
countrlos of p/irt iPiiliir qronpSi like the National Federation of YMCA 
and YWCA, national Christian councils, Federation of Ram Krishna 
Missions. All-Ceylon Buddhist Conqress, national federations of 
different Muslim groups in Indonesia and Malaysia, National 
Secretariat of Social Action in the Philippines etc. Some youth or- 
qanisations, women's organisations, trade unions also have their 
national federations. 

A friend from India writes - "There is not much hope of effective 
linkage and solidarity of non-governmental development organis- 
ations materialising in India unless concerned groups first have 
a common ideology. The organisations which are working in the 
field are bo many and the objectives and motivations of the people 
working there are so different that it seems highly unlikely that 
all those groups will come together under one roof.** 

Tho NOO - Government Relationship 

Asian governments appear to have much in common in the attitudes 
they have towards NGOs in their countries. There are legal provis- 
ions in most countries for the creation of charitable trusts, 
foundations, unions and political parties (except communist 
parties in the ^South East Asian countries). The rules and 
rogulationa governing these NOou are not always precise or well 
define d, but a check is kept on the funds these agencies receive, 
especially from outside sources. 

Some Asian governmcmts emphasize the role of NGOs in the develop- 
ment of their countries and also try to involve them in development- 
al activities. But the NGOs are expected to play this role 
according to the rules of the game as defined by the authorities. 
Most respondents have written that so long as it is actually 
welcomed and even given official support. In some countries 
governments provide NGOs with funds for their own administration 
as Well as for implementing specific projects on their (the 
qovornmont 's) behalf. There have been various instances, for 
example in India, when the tho government has entrusted the 
implementation of now experimental schemes to the NGO sector. This 
was done in the case of the farmers functional literacy pro- 
grammes, promotion of household industries for women, improvement 
of science teaching in tho rural areas, leadership training 
programmes and other such schemes. 

However according to one respondent the government has proclaimed 
though not implemented active policies in support of NGOs. "To 
havo NGOS share in tho task of development, governments must 
«h.iro tho power of decision-making also. Willingness to share power 
has not been there on the part of the governments." 

Problems Paced by the NGOs 

Anaworind a gurmtion regarding the problems NGos face, the 
roBfjontlnnt« mentioned a number of problems. These problems 
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could be grouped into three broad categories. 

1. Lack of funds and qualified personnel - This problem 
is mentioned by almost all the respondents. Finances it is 
stated, are not available, especially for non-project activities 
like conscientisation work etc. 

Tho point regarding the non-availability of funds needs 
to be further analysed, (on the basis of some facts and figures) 
for it is not seldom that one finds donor agencies desparately 
looking for fundable projects. Secondly, the Christian/Catholic 
Church-network is certainly not short of funds. It has been 
estimated that church funds as a whole equal the total resources 
of the entire development programme of all the U.N. agencies 
put together. 

2. Problems vis-a-vi9 the governments can be the following - 

2.1 Because of the all pervasiveness of governments 
the major initiative for development is seen to be 
in the hands of governments; hence the NGOs have 
very little ^elbow room* 

2.2 Mvcis media is controlled by governments in some 
countri.es. Newspapers, magazines, newsletters and 
broadcasting stations, which voice dissent are banned 
and silenced, making communication difficult. 

2.3 Workers and people belonging to NGOs critical of 
the power elite are always harrassed by government 
officials and agents. Workers can easily be charged 
and arrested for subversion and in some countries 
many workers are in prisons for working with the 
poor. Quite a number of foreign Christian/Catholic 
priests working with the poor have been deported without 
due process from some Asian Countries* 

2.4 Many genuine people's organisations have been banned* 

Not all NGOs face this problem to the same extent. 
Those who want to retain their independence and their 
right to dissent from what they do not endorse face 
these problems much more than those who toe the official 
line or just concentrate on their little projects 
without taking any stand on any issues. 

3. Problems vis-a«*vis the People 

According to one respondent one of the problems faced by 
the NGOs is the 

''disbelief amongst the general public that a person or group 
could be doing work "disinterestedly". Where funds are obtained 
from abroad, the concerned organisation is even more suspect.** 
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Arcordinq to another respondent ••the attitude of the poorest 
of the podf who aro the peasants of this country towards the 
• impctrtcxl NOOtt' itltin rri*atoB some hurdles According to him 
••those who arc actively involved in NGO activities are the 
urban elite who are western-aducated and who have no experience 
in rural areas* Almost all these NQOs^ with the exception of one 
or two^ do not even conduct their meetings in the languages 
of the people of the country^ leave aside follow the cultural 
practieos of the people. Therefore these dedicated groups of 
poople whoso programmes are well meaningi are suspected by 
the poorest of the poor.**** 

one cannot blame the peasants for their suspicion of culturally 
alienated organisations. This is a problem on which NGOs 
need to do some serious introspection and self-analysis* 

Another problem is that ^ 

••The overwhelming wish of the general public is that organis- 
ations should dish out doles* For o/e who wishes to raise 
the level of public consciousness this can be a hurdle *•• 

WcMknesscs of NGOs 

Tho lOUowinq Wore the major weaknesses of NGOs identified 
by the respondents t 

1« Professionalism^ expertise and administrative ability 
of HGOs do not always match their good intentions and compassion* 
often the projects are inefficiently run and finances are badly 
•nandded* There is lack of accountability. The outside donor 
agencies seem to reinforce these tendencies in their over 
enthusiasm to support gras8**root work* 

2« In terms of their contacts and understanding of the real 
prr>blems^ many NGOs have a superficial understanding and not 
enough contacts with the people in the villages. 

Consequently many NGOs^ like governments^ also plan their 
programmes without involving the concerned persons in decisi<irin- 
makincK one of the respondents writes 

''Finally and perhaps this is the greatest weakness - far 
too many 'volagencies' work in the belief that they know best 
what is good for the development of the poor and needy* Usually 
only lip se^ 'ice is paid to the expression participation of 
the people ^n their own development* Socio-economic programmes 
<hkI their ir. pi omenta t ion must emphasise the building up of a 
8on«i' ot community so as to make the contmunity the dynamic force 
in solvinq its own problems. This condition seldom obtains. The 
dynamic force, for good or bad, is invariably the 'volagency' 
or project holder/* 

An(ithc»r rr»Hpnn(lc»n^ feeJs that many NGOs also impose their own 

i do. 1 14 on tho pf»Mplp. 
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3* NGOs are often too dependent on foreign funding agencies* 
This makes them suspect in the eyes of people and if the NGOs get 
much funding too easily, they adopt an ••expensive** s le of work 
which further alienates them from the local people* 

4* Many NGOs fail to reflect the ideas and principles which 
they claim to be promoting in their own day to day work and human 
relationships. They tend to develop hierarchical structures with 
a few people on top taking all decisions* Some heads of NGOs, 
consciously or unconsciously, even start nurturing personality 
cults* 

5, Some NGOs seem to be more concerned about boosting their 
own image than about working with the people* This is specially 
true of many Christian organisations* 

6* Many NGOs spend most of their time and resources dealing 
with the symptoms rather than with the causes of poverty, under- 
development and oppression* 

Lack of a scientific analysis of the problems and a clear strategy 
for development seems to be one of the major weaknesses of most 
NGO work* 

The above weaknesses make it further difficult for NGOs to 
coordinate their activities with other NGOs* Personality cults, 
perpetuation of self-images, and religious propaganda are all 
hurdles in the way of a coordinated and concerted NGO effort to 
overcome social, economic and political injustice* 

Is Financial Self-sufficiency Possible? 

According to one respondent the NGOs can only achieve self- 
supporting status if they can convince their members of the 
necessity of their existence and also if they could find some way 
of linking themselves with the private business sector* But 
according to some others linking to the private business sector 
would be the very opposite of being self-supporting. 

Another respondent writes - 

••Though it is necessary for programmes to be self-supporting, 
experience shows that such an effort uses up some of the best 
available talent* Furthermore, there is a clash between resource- 
creating activity and consciousness-raising work* Perhaps it is 
better if only such persons take to awareness-raising work who 
have either private means or who have no problems in living from 
hand to mouth. It pays not to have children, better still not to 
get married. •• 

The dilemma pointed out by this respondent is very real* Financial 
self-sufficiency through income-generating activities undertaken by 
the action group itself can be achieved only at a great cost of 
time and effort. The income-generating activities have to be run 
purely on business lines and they tend to become very time 
consuming, leaving very little time for the actual work for 
which the income is being raised. 
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Vlu* orily wiy c>ut of thin di Icnuna soom.s to be *i rloso cooperation and 
p.n Mm'I idi 1 1» on .1 'Miunifxi ittxlcrBt iiticlintf of issues bc»twec?n 

ion 'iinup!*, <iti«) ttiihl i.imii'i groups. This rc» I at ionship should not 
in* that o{ t lie dnnor-dnrieM k I rid , It should bo c\ partnership 
based on pure division of labour, Th<JSf» who are (?ap*U)Ic» of raisinc) 
lands do that and those who have the capability to bo on the action 
trout Md invcd%^»d in community action, Fund raisinq and field 
a.M n»n lie two asp^'ets of the same task and fund-raisinq is by 
U" rn'iuiJ the mor«' important. 

Most r''spond«»ut s sec»m to resent 1 nt er t erenee by Monors* in thi» 
poliey iM.itt^Tt; 0} Mone*'S*. 'I'hc^y Wiint only that help to whieh no 
s»rin«Ui uid <It»p<'ndan«Mes are attciehed, 

K<uei'in Piunliuq 

Two n 'S(>MrMient s havi* no objections to roecivintj •poopie - to - 
pfoplo* f arids from abroad so lonq as then* are no strinqs attached, 

^^u^ Mkmc are others who suqqest that N(i()s should be very cautious 
whi !<' rec«»ivin't t'umls from foreivtn sourc?o8 because foreiqn tunditiq 
niak<T. ii<'iOs more susc(?ptible to (criticism by local people and easy 
I lui <' i!ii]v leid to an alienatimt style of work and livintj, 

Ah'aiioi I i'spo(;<h'iit l^M'ls that if our aim is to have a self- 
K'lt uit flovM lMpmf»nt , niakinq best use of locally available ro- 
tuHHi'^'s and Miti'iial thf»n wc> shouhl not have to deponcl on foreitjn 
t 'in ■ 

I'tio lorvMil at t i t lido towirds torfM<tu funds is thtis one of caution^ 
:'«>iM :;«» it « h" Muids .u e from ('hrisii.ui sotirces. 
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SOME EXTRACTS FROM A SERIES OF LECTURES ON 
"liUROI)UCTIO.i TO 'EDUCATION FOR LIBERATION'" 

Uakthan Tychicus 

Education for liberation is not the subject for a picnic^ as great 
risks are involved in the process of liberation* 

Hducation is an act of knowing 

What to know? How to know? Why to know? 

The answers to those questions are the Liberating Education. 

••Liboratinq education in which people deal with reality 

la) critically and (b) creatively with reality/ arid discover 

how to participate in the tran sformatio n of their world." 

So, what to know? - The Reality 

how to know? - Critical reflection creative action 

why to know? - Transformation of their world 

Liberation of the people has to be viewed in the context of the 
society in which they live. In other words - Their Reality. 
People only understand things in terms of their experience^ which 
moans that wg must get within their experience. 

rommuniration is a two-way process. If we try to get our ideas 
across to others without paying attention to what they have to say 
to us we forqet about the whole thing. True dialogue can not 
exist unless it involves critical thinking which leads the people to 
rroiitlve action. Without dialogue there can be no communication, 
tjnd without communication there ran be no true education « People can 
do it, and therefore people can know. Knowledge is not a fact, 
but a social process to be created and re-created. The process 
of transformation also is an act of knowing. It is only because 
the people are capable of action that transforms reality, that 
they can know the reality. Whatever helps people to liberate 
themselves from the bonds that tie them comes under the programme of 
education for liberation. 

Real ity 

To (leal with reality, wo should understand the reality. How? 
A»*<*epf ihr world as it is. Accept the structure as it is. 
^cc*vpt tho peopln an they are, and not as they should be. 

t.iberatimt tUluration is for Change 

Whitrv«M v/i' ilo In our community work, we are contributing something 
t(.wi! :j; i*:ian«n-. l.i't us analyse the scope and limitation of bringing 
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Change from what? 



Change to what? 

Change introduced by whom? 

for whom? 

Who initiates the change? 

Is it desirable change for the community? 

Who is involved in the process of change? 

What are the effects and effectiveness of change? 

Are the people free to bring in any change? - or expected 
to bring in change within a structure? 

What are the means and ends? 

Let us first examine ourselves* Am I changed? Am I radical 
enough to bring in change? . . • 

Education for liberation is a political act. The oppressor is 
possessive of power and authority. He is not for change desired 
by the oppressed. On the other hand the oppressed have to get 
power to transform, or modify, their society. It is impossible 
to analyse education for liberation without analysing the 
problem of ppwer. The oppressed can only transform the society 
by their political action. So the liberating education is 
politicising the oppressed. They need power to create and 
recreate history. People are capable of actions that transform 
reality. 

"Conflict is the essential core of a free and open society". 

"Life is conflict and in conflict you are alive. (Saul Alinsky) 

Mahatma Gandhi, the father of the Indian nation, stressed three 
issues in his liberating education. 

1 . Love 

2. Freedom 

3. Creation 

Tb love means to be on the side of. To be on the side of a woman 
is to love her. To be on the side of the oppressed, or on the 
side of some friend, is to love them. To be on the side of, 
also means to share the miseries and joys of. By freedom Gandhi 
implied Liberation. By creation he drew attention to self- 
expression. 
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The education for liberation is not possible if it is not infused 
with lovo. l^ove Is <in Act of courage, not fear * love is commitment 
to other men* It must <|onorato other acts of freedom, otherwise 
it is not love. 



^Conscientization** 

Philosophy: A person, or group of persons, involved in the process 
of ronscientization should have indomintable faith in the people* 
People can do it, and therefore the people can know* It is only 
because they are capable of action that transforms reality, 
that they can know reality* It is through critical awareness 
of reality people develop the capacity to transform it* The opp- 
ressed become aware of the reality which is exploitation, and their 
ability to change the situation* Therefore, conscientization 
leads to action* Reality cannot be changed in our consciousness* 
It can be changed only historically through political action, 
revolutionary action* 

*^Not all people have sufficient courage for this encounter - 
but when people avoid encounter, they become inflexible, 
and treat others as mere objects; instead of nurturing 
life they kill life; instead of searching for life they 

flee from it* And these are oppressor characteristics 

(Paulo Friere, Pedagogy of the Oppressed , p. 100) 

What is Conscientisation** This comes from the word 'conscience* * 
When I sleep,! am unconscious and I am not aware of what is 
happening, or the reality* **Conscientization** is a process 
in which people, not as recipients but as knowing subjects, 
achieve a keepening awareness of socio-cultural reality which 
shapes their lives, and of their capacity to transform that reality* 
It is a social process taking place among men as they unite in 
common reflection and action upon their world**** 

I cannot know unless I feel* There is the sensibility of knowledge* 
We have to identify - personalise and get into the realities 
of the people with whom we are working* 

Limit f^ituation: As the people are actively involved in the 
transformation of their world (the reality), at/a certain point, 
they find situations which limit themi **The Limit Situation"* 
The oppressed feel that they cannot go beyond the imaginary 
line they drew as a limit, and beyond which it is impossible for 
them to qo* But the limit situations are not the impossible 
boundaries where possibilities end, but the real boundaries 
where all possibilities begin; they are not the frontier which 
separates being from nothingness, but the frontier which 
separates being from being more* 

This process of Education for Liberation is an instrument for 
criticMl discovery, that both oppressor and oppressed are mani** 
foBtations of de-humani2atlon* Liberation is thus a childbirth, 
and a painful one* The man who emerges is a new man* 
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Process of Education for Liberation^ with special reference to 
Community Organization 

Community organization is a People's Organization* Change comes 
from power # and power comes from organization. In order to act, 
people must get together* It itf based on Democracy - that is, 
of the people, for the people, and by the people* It is also 
based on PEOPLE'S POWER. So it is a political act. People's 
organization believes that if people have the power to act, in 
the long run they will, most of the time, reach the right 
decisions* People's power is for change. The basic requirement 
for the understanding of politics of change is to recognise 
the world as it is* 

As an organizer, I start from where the world is, as it is, 
not as I would like it to be. Start almost from scratch* To 
build a powerful organization takes time. It is tedious, but 
that is the way the game is played* In the concept of con- 
tradictions we see every problem or issue in its whole, 
inter**related sense. We then recognise that for every positive 
there is a negative; and for every effect there has to be a cause; 
and one always produced the other* The reality is dual* 

Power is the reason for being of organizationo. The word power 
means 'ability, whether physical, mental or moral, to act'* 
••Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts absolutely*"* 

Power is an essential life force, always in operation, either 
changing the world or opposing change. Power, or organized 
energy, may be a man<-killing explosive; or a life saving drug. 
The power of a gun may be used to enfcrce slavery or to 
achieve freedom. **Justice without pov^er is impotent; power with- 
out justice is tyranny**. To know power, and not fear, is 
essential to its constructive use and control* **In short, 
life without power is death; a world without power would be 
a ghostly waste land, a dead planet**. 

When people agree on certain religious ideas, and want the power 
to propagate their faith, they organize and call it a Church* 
When people agree on certain political ideas and want the power 
to put them into practice^ they organize and call it a political 
party. Power and organization are one and the same. Power 
is the reason for being of organizations* Organizing 
the people for power is a political act* 

Great dangers always accompany great opportunities. The 
possibility of destruction is always implicit in the act of 
creation. Thus, the greatest enemy of individual freedom is 
the individual himself. People cannot be free unless they 
are willing to sacrifice some of their interest, to guarantee 
the freedom of others* 

The incoming organizer must establish his identity or, putting it 
another way, get his licence to operate. He must have a 
reason for being there - a reason acceptable to the people* 
''The organizer's job is to inseminate an invitation for himself - 
to agitate; introduce ideas; get people pregnant with hope 
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and deatro for rhamie, and to identify you aa the person most 
quiUififil for thi« purpose".... 

Demonstration I Exhibit the people's power to transform or 
modify their society. Demonstration could be a kind of 
dramatic presentation} Bxamplet 

Madras city in South India has got population of about 
3.9 million people* one third of the population of the 
city living in slums. There are about 1202 slums in 
Madras city. People in slums are living in a de-humanising 
situation* They <Jo not have the basic needs of food, 
clothing and shelters. After my training in community 
organisation in Chicago, U.S.A., in 1972 I first organised 
a'slum caJJed "Halls Gardftn*". About 5,000 people were 
living in that alum, without proper street lights, 
drainage, road, drinking water facilities and toilets. 

I have orqanifaed the peopli^ over these issues and helped 
them to und#>rstand the uniteri people *s power to transform 
their reality. After many meetings and discussions, they 
prepared a memorandum to the Commission of Corporation 
of Madras. We worked out the strategy and had a role 
play, r acted as Conmiissioner of corporation. 
Finally, about 2,000 people from Halls Garden Slum 
marched on to the corporation of Madras, with placards 
and posters. 

Tn ^he Corporation office, the Commissioner called me to 
his office and askod mo what my people want? I replied 
to him "the people have come to see you, they want to 
l.ill: to you**. I reguested him to come and meet the 
pr^ople outside. First > he refused^ then I informed 
the people. People shouted that "if the Commissioner 
is not prepared to come out and meet us, tell him 
that we will on over to his room and talk to him". 

When I informed this statement of people to the Commissioner 
he qot angry with me. However, finally he agreed and 
camr to the lawn and met the people. People presented 
thoir memorandum, and demanded that he should visit the 
slum tho next day with all his colleagues. The Commissioner 
actrntd. and the next day morning he visited the slum with 
soMt^ oC his colleagues. After looking at the condition 
of the alum he said that "The Halls Garden Slum will 
become a rose garden within ten days time". He issued 
orders for better tar roads, drinking water pipes and 
hand pampii*, new street lights, and drainage facilities. 

People tiMiisfnrmerl their reality with people's power. They 
ciainMd sojf-pride and self-confidence to deal with other 
issues. Later, people learnt to organise themselves. I faded 
.:swciy i 'nm th.^i: situation slowly and moved on to other sluma. 
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Keep the pressure on, with different tactics and action. 

Action comes from keeping the heat on. No politician can 
sit on a hot issue if you make it hot enough. 

A tactic that drags on too long becomes a drag. 

Man can sustain militant interest in any issue for only a 
limited time, after which it becomes a ri ualistic commitment, 
like going to church on Sunday morning. 

Justification! Doing a wrong thing in the right time for 
the right cause* Always remember that the guiding star is 
"The dignity of the individual". 

"If you respect the dignity of the individual you are working 
with, then his desires not yoursi his values, not yours; 
his ways of working and fighting not yours; his choice of 
leadership, not yours; his programmes, not yours." 

Organisers are not only essential to start and build an 
organisation; they are also essential to keep it going, 
maintaining interest. 

If we think of education as high powered motorcar. It is 
obvious that its use is dependent upon roads* Regardless 
of the quality of the car and our ability as a driver, the 
fact remains that unless we have roads on which to travel, 
we can only have limited use of the car. So it is with 
education. 



******** 
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POPULAR THEATRE. CONSCIENTIZATIONi AND POPUUR ORGANIZATION 

Rosa Kidd 



There is a growing interest in theatre ae a tool for development. 
This interest ranges from (a) those who see theatre as a more 
effective medium for putting across information and persuading 
people to cnange their practices and attitudesi to (b) those who 
view theatre as a participant-controlled conscientisation and org- 
anization process through which the poor can transform the struct* 
ures which are Keeping them exploited and dependent. This paper 
will focus on the latter end of the continuum and atteir^t to sum* 
marise experience in this field and draw out a number of princi* 
pies. 



WHV THEATRE? 

A wide range of reasons has been put forward for the use of the* 
atre as a tool for development » including the following t 

. as entertainment it can attract and hold the interest of large 
numoers of people, many of whom have been alienated by author* 
itarian methods and traditional approaches to non*formal edu- 
cation and development 

• as an oral medium in local languages it can involve people who 
have been exciudednFrom development activities because of their 
illiteracy or lack of understanding of national languages 

• as a form of literacy which people already have access to, it 
gives people back their voice, a way of articulating their 
understanding of and feelings about the world 

. as a relatively cheap medium requiring no expensive equipment 
and no maintenance capacity, it can be used on a mass basis by 
ordinary people 

• as a locally produced mediui rt it has the potential of being kept 
within tne control of the popular classes and used for popular 
expression, grassroots or horizontal communication, and popular 
educaMon 

. as an indigenous or people »s medium (i.e. a spontaneous form of 
expression used by the popular classes) it (a) makes use of 
people's own cultural resources and creativity (rather than re* 
inforcing dependence on imported skills or technology) ; (b) 
helps to encourage participation; (c) revitalises and validates 
people* 8 own culture; (d) expresses popular knowledge and con* 
cerns « the starting point for conscientisation 

. as a means of self'^expression it can help to encourage partici- 
pation, the development of identity and Belf*confidencei and 
grassroots communication 

• as a codification of reality, it can be used to raise issues 
and stimulate discussion 

. as a ^live" medium it has the potential for stimulating actor* 

aud ience interaction 
. as a public or social activity it brings people together and 

creates the potential for collective thinking, decision*makingi 

organising, and action 
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. as a medium which puts information and analysis in a form link* 
ed to people *s own everyday social experience, it is an effect* 

ive way of communicating. 

This catalogue of theoretical advantages of theatre, however, ob* 
scures the social content, the educational context, and the social 
purposes for which theatre is used. Simply because theatre is 
entertaining, culturally relevant, low*cost, locally produced, 
indigenous, based on people^s creativity, live, participatory, 
i8sue*raising, and publicly performed does not guarantee that it 
,will actually be used to serve popular Interests. The way in 
which it is used will ultimately determine whether it reinforces 
or weakens the people^s capacity to discuss, to analyse, to org* 
anise and to take action to transform their situation. 



"People *s own cultural resources" can be harnessed to express 
ideas which are against their interests. Unless the popular 
classes control the educational process (in which popular theatre 
is used) ana nave an input into its selection of content, they 
may be acting out the dramas and singing the songs but dancing to 
someone else^s tune! People *s theatre can be used to involve 
peasants and workers in their own domestication * a more effective 
means for mystifying their social reality and socialising them to 
accept a compliant, dependent # uncritical role in an inequitable 
social structure. 



Theatre*based programs use techniques which facilitate active 
participation and use cultural symbols which foster greater com* 
prehension, thereby creating the possibility for meaningful part- 
icipation, communication, learning* decision*making, organizing, 
and action. But the techniques cannot be separpated from the con* 
tent or purpose of the program, nor from the social and educational 
context in which theatre is used. It is the latter which deter* 
mines whether the program is serving the interest of dominant 
groups or those of the oppressed. Theatre as pure technique is 
neutral * it can be used for domestication or for liberation. But 
once it is applied to a social or educational context, it is no 
longer neutral. It functions consciously or unconsciously as a 
mec^ns to persuade people to accept their situation or as a device 
for challenging them and helping them to organize in order to 
change it. 



It is therefore important to look at theatre not as a "tool" or 
"medium" but as part of an educational and social process. One of 
the initial characteristics of popular theatre work is that the 
performance or drama*making activity is only one part of a broad* 
based process which also includes qroup-building, confidence* 
building, problem identification and analysis, strategising and 
orqanising for action. For purposes of this paper, then, "pop* 
ular theatre" will be used to refer to this larger educational and 
organising process. 
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WHAT POPULAR THEATRB IS NOT 



Popular theatre in not the use of theatre for conventional dev- 
elopment communication^ as in 

• the itinerant performances of folk troupes hired by the Ind- 
ian Ministry of Information to propagate family planning^ 
national integration^ rural savings^ and other messages 

• the plays put on by the literacy organizers in Jamaica^ Viet- 
nam^ or Algeria to help in recruiting literacy students 

• the dramas performed by the Indonesian Information Department 
to exhort Javanese to resettle^ or by FELDA in Malaysia to 
entertain and teach those who have resettled 

• the performances sponsored by CONASUPO in Mexico and PAN in 
Columbia to promote consumption of their respective products* 



In these examples theatre may be a rather unusual medium^ but the 
communication structure is still top-downi centrally determined 
messages prepared by experts are disseminated through mobile per- 
forming troupes to largely passive audiences* The object is per- 
suasion rather than critical understanding* The plays are **fin- 
ished" pieces of theatre representing a finalized view of the 
issue rather th^n **unf inished** problem-posing dramas (which could 
be ''comploted** by the audience) • 



The performances are one-off communication events initiated from 
outside the community with no links to local processes of educa- 
tion and organizing* The audience has no involvement in choosing 
or shaping the message^ in developing the creative events and 
rarely in responding to the performance* Post-performance dis- 
cussioni where it happens^ is more a feedback technique to make 
sure people have understood the message than a means of stimulat- 
ing critical assessment or the issues* Audience members are tre- 
ated as isolated individuals and there is no attempt to use the 
collectivizing potential created by the performance to promote 
horizontal communication and collective action among them* The 
only act ion** encouraged is individual adoption of the prescribed 
practices or behaviours* 



This approach is what Freire has called "cultural invasion"* The 
villagers are treated as depositories for propaganda from an alien 
cultural worldi containing the things which the development agen- 
cies feel the villagers ought to know in order to become "modern"* 
This approach assumes a modernization framework « i*e* transforming 
the traditional sector through introducing modernizing inputs* 
This provides the rationale for the "banking" approach* The poor 
are poor because they are "backward" or "traditional"! the strat- 
egy thun is to modify the behaviour of the poor^ overcoming their 
"traditional ideas" and "bad habits" and replacing them with new 
ways of thinking and behaving. This is necessarily a one*-way 
approach I because the poor have nothing to contribute to the int«- 
oraetion, beinq "ignorant" and "backward" i Their role is simply 
to abBorb the new information^ attitudes^ and habits* 
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The irony is that this type of theatre is publicized as a bottom- 
up alternative to the mass media and yet it is used just like the 
mass media^ with centralized production of the messages and limit- 
ed local participation and dialogue* The theatre forms do "human- 
ize" technical messages by putting them in the context of every- 
day family and community life, but the imposition of centrally- 
determined information and the lack of engagement in critical 
analysis and collective action produce more passivity and depend- 
ence and a feeling of technical and cultural inferiority* Instead 
of stimulating their own initiative and self-confidence, they are 
made to feel dependent on information, techniques and advice from 
the outside* Even though theatre in this context is an unusual 
medium^ its effect is one of social control and domestication* 



As a tool for persuading people about development information it 
is largely ineffective* Putting across information cannot achieve 
social change when the structural and institutional context in 
which the receiver exists is opposed to his development* And, as 
Freire has shown ^ the "banking" concept of one-way communication 
is bankrupt* 



THE ALTERNATIVES CONSCIENTIZATION AND ORGANIZATION 

The alternative is structural transformation - changing the struc- 
tures which produce inequality and keep people subservient to the 
economic and political decisions made by dominant groups* The 
sttategies for empowering the oppressed have not developed in a 
political vacuums they have emerged as a response to the growing 
contradictions and crises in the Third World due to the penetra- 
tion of national and multi-national capital - increasing poverty^ 
Inequality, growing landlessness and unemployment, mass migration 
to the towns, growing pressure to produce cash crops at the ex- 
pense of food, exploitation of women, etc* 



These contradictions and crises have given rise to their dialect- 
ical opposite} struggles by women, agricultural laborers, margin- 
al farmers, urban squatters, marginalized tribal groups, and other 
exploited groups to defend themselves against the pressures of sur- 
plus appropriation and to fight for land, better working and living 
conditions, and structural changes* 



A new form of education, communication, and cultural expression has 
emerged in support of the organizing, empowering, conscientizing, 
and structural transformation process, Its object is not to leg- 
itimize the existing social structures and exert social control but 
to encourage people to question and challenge the structures* Rat^ 
her than anaesthetizing people, socializing them to accept a com- 
pliant role in the system, it draws out people's dissatisfaction 
with and provokes people to struggle against the exploitation ana 
victimization they face. Rather than "banking" people with mod- 
ernizing information and techniques and reinforcing dependence on 
the outside expert, it encourages the growth of people *s own ana- 
ysis, self-confidence, and fighting spirit* it recognizes that 
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"banking*^ the poor with modern information and ideas won^t get 
at the fundamental itructurea which are keeping them powerless # 
oppressed, and dependent. This Mevelopment as modernisation^ 
process will only integrate them more successfully into the struc-* 
tures which are keeping them subservient - converting their anger 
into self-blame and redirecting their collective potential into 
the individualized ways of adjusting to the system. 



Unlike conventional development communication which ^^blames the 
victims*^ for creating their own poverty, the popular educators and 
popular culture workers start with a structural view of poverty - 
that It is political economic structures, not people^s habits and 
traditional attitudes, which keep poor people in debt, without 
land, lowly paid, etc. They recognize that popular education 
should lead to challenges against the oppressive structures and 
challenging oppression cannot be done in a passive way. The star- 
ting point then is developing active challenges to the structures 
and this must start with the oppressed re-*evaluating their own 
understanding of reality overcoming their fears, their view of 
oppressors as all«»powerful, of themselves as passive objects of 
fate, and recognizing the possibility of structural change. This 
in turn represents a growth in confidence and self ••esteem - a 
major step towards class consciousness, it also means taking 
action against victimization and exploitation in an organized way. 



WHAT IS POPULAR THEATRE? 

To begin with it is many things. It has no one single definition 
or uniform way of working. The experience is too varied. Instead 
of providing one definition, I*d like to give some examples of 
some of the different approaches - 

from Asia I 

Action for Cultural and Political Change (India) and Proshika 
(Bangladesh) organizations of community animateurs who use 
drama as part of the organizing process in building popular 
movements of landless labourers 

MSPCS and PETA (Philippines) who have trained hundreds of com- 
munity theatre workers drawn from organizations of plantation 
workers, peasant farmers, fishermen, students, women, etc, 

from Africa I 

Kamiriithu Community Educational and Cultural Centre (Kenya) -* 
a community organization which mobilized the whole community 
to produce and perform a play on the political economic sit-* 
uation of the peasants and wage labourers living in the area 
Laedza Batanani (Botswana) ^ an annual community education cam-* 
paign organized by extension workers and village leaders, in 
which drama is used to focus discussion on community problems 
tho Popular Drama Collective at Ahmadu Bello University (Niger-* 
la) who organize workshops with groups of farmers in which the 
farmers analyze their problems and examine alternative solu-* 
tions through a cyclical process of drama-»making and discussion 
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"Theatre for Development", a village-based workshop process 
for training popular theatre workers which has been used in 
Botswana, Nigeria, Swaziland, Zambia and Zimbabwe 

from the Caribbean and Latin America i 

Sistren (Jamaica) - a full-time theatre group of work ing«»c lass 
women who use theatre as a means of earning a living, a tool 
for self -conscientizat ion, and a process for conscientizing 
and organizing other women 
, Augusto Boal, a Brazilian colleague of Paulo Freire, who has 
elaborated a methodology for "theatre of the oppressed" based 
on experiments conducted in Peru in the early *70s as part of 
ALPINES national literacy program 

Ayni Ruway - a Quechua Indian movement linking over 100 com-* 
munities in the highlands of Bolivia which encourage peasant-* 
produced theatre as a medium for solidarity-building and inter-* 
community interaction as well as cultural revival and protest 
CECOP (Peru) -* a popular communication centre in the largest 
barrio in Lima, whose popular theatre workshop is an ongoing 
community activity and the cultural reinforcement for the 
barrio community organization 
• MECATE (Nicaragua) - a movement of community-*based campesino 
theatre groups which play a major role in both community ed-* 
ucation and mobilizing support for national reconstruction. 



There are differences -* for example, 

• the African work is largely university- or government-based, 
whereas the Asian or Latin American popular theatre work is 
run by non-government organizations or popular movements 

• some are the initiative of theatre workers, others of popular 
educators or organizers 

• some are short-term, one-off projects or experiments or work- 
shops i others are more sustained, on-going efforts. 

Nevertheless there are some common elements - 

• the objectives I to increase the consciousness and assertive- 
ness of the oppressed and animate the development of popular 
organizations controlled by the oppressed and used to serve 
their own interests! to challenge inequality, oppression, 
exploitationi to overcome not only the physical domination 
faced by the oppressed but also the ideological conditioning! 
to increase the power of the oppressed in relation to dominant 
classes, enabling them to have a greater say in decisions 
about and an increased share in the benefits of development 

• popular theatre as an educational process rather than a final- 
ized product ! the performance is not tne total experience; the 
performance aspect is linked with and reinforced by discussion 
and other forms of interaction* 

• participation as goal and means i the process is aimed at in- 
creased participation ot activism by the oppressed in asserting 
control over their livesi the means to achieve this is one 
which encourages them to take greater participation in and con- 
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trol ovor the learning process (rather than remaining the 
pUBBivo ol>|i»ctR of an externa lly-con trol led coinmunication or 
luiirnimi uxorriiio) 

popular theatre as a medium for popular expression - a peo- 
ple's tool to voice their concerns and articulate their feel- 
ings i perspectives f and analysis of the world 
a people's curriculum - reflecting popular issues , concerns 
and aspirations, rather than the externally- imposed textbooks 
of conventional education or the externally-prescribed mes- 
Baqes of traditional development work 

popular theatre as a collective activity » stimulating inter- 
action, the sharing of views, collaborative analysis, col- 
lective decision-making^ the development of group or organ- 
izational unity, and collective action 

popular theatre as a process of facilitating critical con- 
ac iousness - drawing out people's latent dissatisfaction and 
sense of injustice, challenging the everyday understandings 
and rulinq-class myths controlling consciousness (including 
the myth that the oppressed cannot change their situation) ^ 
and deepening understanding of the political-economic struct- 
ures which shape the possibilities for and constraints on the 
oppressed 

popular theatre as a form of confidence-building - enabling 
IMM)plt» to overcome fears and rationalizations, to find their 
own voice (the courage to express their own thoughts includ- 
ing criticism and protest), to build up a sense of individual 
idcntitv and a collective identity, and to develop the cour- 
age, Be If -confidence, and organizational strength to resist 
oppression 

popular theatre as part of an organizing process i theatre as 
part of a process of building up~"tFeToriective unity of a 
(troup or community, of building alliances with other groups^ 
and of organizing collective action* 



The fcllowinq sections will set out the practical experience in 
popular theatre, using as a framework a model which synthesizes 
some of this experience. The model suggests that there is a rough- 
ly common process followed by popular theatre workers, which is 
Hct out below* 



***** •* ^ ^ 
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PHASE ll POPULAR EDUCATION AND FIRST STAGE PARTICIPATION 



The starting point is people's own participation. In a trad- 
ional nonfomal education or development program the adult part- 
icipant is put at a disadvantage. The experience is an alien one, 
the learning materials are framed by the educator or produced out- 
side the ccxnmunity, and people "participation** is limited to the 
passive consumption of the cultural products transmitted by the 
educator. Contrast this with the start of a conscientization the- 
atre program in Zimbabwe: 

We started off with an exchange of songs, teaching some our- 
selves and asking the villagers to teach us some* This set 
the right spirit - of greetings # of two-way learning # of sol- 
idarity - and inspired the village women who simply took over 
the session and turned it into a spontaneous celebration. The 
tremendous outpouring of songs, dances, and games showed we 
would have no trouble getting the villagers to participate. 
If anything^ we would need to "shake a leg" - several legs - 
to match their spirit! The villagers saw that they had rele- 
vant skills and experiences to contribute and that their ideas 
and performaces were crucial to the process. It showed we 
could achieve a genuine dialogue and collaboration^ with ini- 
tiative coming as much from them as from us. 

The next day we began to analyze with the villagers the prob- 
lems they had raised on the first day* The initial songs, 
dances, and games flowed naturally into role-playing and we 
discovered that these simple role-plays put on by the villag- 
ers clarified their perspectives and analysis in a much richer 
way than through formalized discussion. At the same time we 
saw that the role-plays themselves could be the starting point 
for the dramatization-analysis process* 

The role-plays exhibited a mixture of (a) truly popular themes 
- e,g, scenes showing villagers* involvement in the struggle 
against the Smith regime, and (b) themes reflecting tradition- 
al morality and the inherent ideology of dominant class-gender 
interests « e*g* a play on teenage pregnancy showed the father 
disowning the daughter and divorcing the mother. 



This example shows that peasants can participate more effectively 
in a process which is drawn from their own cultural context rather 
than one imposed from outside. The context in this case was the 
pungwe i a highly participatory form of cultural celebration, learn- 
ing, and mobilization which emerged in Zimbabwe during the libera- 
tion war* The war effort required an ongoing dialogue with, polit- 
icization of, and active effort from the peasants. Long exhortatory 
speeches turned peasants off* But when the speeches were shortened 
and combined with songs and dances, or when the same themes were 
conveyed through short sketches, the villagers responded with en- 
thusiasm* When the villagers themselves became major actors and co- 
organizers of the event, their interest and support increased* The 
skits, sonqs, dances and poetry became an effective cover for the 
clandestine meetings and at the same time conveyed the ideas and 
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spirit of the revolution. It was highly participatory ^ villagers 
and fighters acted out and danced their commitments and built up 
their morale through collective music«-making* 



The Zimbabwe experience showed rhat people's own forms of expression 
can be an important starting point for a conscientization process* 
People's testimonies^ songs^ sketches^ dances^ poetry^ drumming^ 
etc«# are something that people are good at^ and this initial exper-- 
iencG of achievement reinforces their 8elf--conf idence and sparks 
their interest* 



In many communities of limited literacy^ the habitual response 
iss ''We can't speak# we have no education** • There is a belief 
in educational inferiority and there seems to be almost a com«- 
pulsion for 8elf«*denigration before the mystique of education* 
Yet many people in these communities^ because they are not in-- 
fluonced or inhibited by extensive schooling^ have a great oral 
tradition of story«*telling^ versifying^ singing, and so on* 
They can be witty and colourful and the language is sometimes 
richer than the homogenized textbook variety* Making use of 
this talent can change attitudes towards the educational myst*- 
iquG* 



Cultural expression is a form of ** literacy** which peasants already 
have access to* Tt is often their way of **reading the world** - an 
understanding which has often eluded them through other learning 
processes, including dialogue, whose methods and conventions they 
have not been tutored in* Using their om means of interpreting 
the world helps them to articulate their own analysis and to part«- 
icipate more actively in the educational process* 



This is, of course, different from the •*fclk media** strategy des- 
cribed earlier (for example, the Indian Song and Drama program) in 
which the people's own familiar modes of performance are used to 
propagate the messages of modernization* In the Zimbabwean case 
the peasants are using their own cultural forms to express their 
own ideas* **Polk media** projects, on the other hand, use the peo- 
ple 'b media simply as a more persuasive way of convincing the peo«- 
pie to accept the products and messages of modernization* 



Use of cultural expression can be the ice-*breaker * Augusto Boal 
discovered this after failing to spark an active response from 
campoBinoB through a verbal dialogue at the first stage of a con- 
scientization program in Perut 



Silence for them was a weapon* For me that was exasperating* 
I talked and talked and they just stared at me* Finally I said 
**rf you don*t want to speak, at least show something, show an 
imago*" (Miohalski, 1980) • 
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Boal also discovered that in this initial phase exercises could be 
used — not only to stimulate expression and participation but 
also to reinforce identity, to make the campesinos more critically 
aware of themselves as agricultural workers, as people who lived 
by selling their labour power* The exercises made them recognize 
the capacity and limitations of their bodies and realize how 
their bodies had been shaped by the oppressive working conditions 
— e*g* their backs deformed by long hours bent over in the fields* 
This fresh perception of themselves deepended their class conscious 
ness* 



Zimbabwe's pungwe is not only a forum for grassroots expression; 
it is also a gathering for learning* The pungwe, the fiesta (Latin 
America), and the potlatch (Kwakiutl Indians, western Canada) are 
just a few examples of communal celebrations which function as 
learning events* These are people's own forms of education, which 
are decidedly communal and reinforce collective identity and 
cooperative spirit* In adult education where group learning 
is an enshrined principle, we often forget that communal learning 
was a major form of learning in pre-capitalist society aru that 
in many parts of the Third World it remains a vital feature of 
community life, despite the inroads of capitalist penetration* 
By building on these spontaneous forms of popular education, we 
are revitalizing people's own culture, bringing their own creative 
forces to bear on the development process, and using the ways of 
learning that people are used to* 

The pungwe also represents popular organization ind peasant 
capacity for organization. The peasants not only perform in it 
but also organize it. It is their initiative, not something exter- 
nally induced. In building on and extending something which is 
already organized and controlled by the people, there is a greater 
chance of popular control over the educational process and long- 
term, self-reliant continuation of the educational process* At 
the same time, one is reinforcing an existing organizational 
structure which might be used for other purposes. (For example, 
in Brazil one of the most effective organizations for mobiliy^ing 
self-help community development is the community-based samba 
associations, who have broadened their sphere of interest from a 
narrow preoccupation with cultural activity.) 

The use of people's own songs, skits, and dances at the same time 
revitalizes and gives recognition to the people's own culture, 
which has been denigrated and undermined by the dominant culture* 
It says that peasant and workers can make culture, can transform 
the world — not just the dominant class* The medium becomes part 
of the message — that people's own forms of expression are some- 
thing of value in themselves, at the same time that they are a 
powerful force for learning, self-expression, collective expression^ 
participation, etc* This helps to increase people's confidence 
in themselves and in their traditions* 
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People's expressive culture, however , is more than performance 
^Corms*^ Tneilr Honqs, dancesi sketches, poetry, etc., reflect 
their own exporimufct, knowledqe, feelings, concerns and aspirations* 
Those are the startin^i point for conscientization — - the subject- 
matter for the learning process. 



Nonetheless, we must not over-romanticise the people's knowledge 
which, as the Zimbabwean example shows, is riddled with class and 
ciendcr contradictions reflecting the ideological conditions of 
the society in which they live* Tho Latin Americans make an 
important distinction between 

(a) people's culture — the spontaneous expression of the 
people which has imbedded within it both elements rep- 
resenting popular experience and popular interest, and 
elements reflecting ruling-class ideology; and 

(b) popular culture — that which is built out cf tho&e 
aspects of people's culture that reflect their true 
interest, e*g* elements of protest and resistance against 
the structures of domination (Nunez, 1981). 

The role of popular theatre or popular education is to enable the 
|u»opl€» to discover those genuine popular elements and to analyze 
tho njlint|*claas myths imbedded in their own spontaneous cultural 
expression. 



Phase 2t Rehearuinq the Transformation: Theatre as Conscientization 

Of co'jrsp, mere expression is only the starting point. Drawing out 
people's qrievanccs, concerns, hopes and dissatisfaction is an 
important Btup in building participation and critical consciousness, 
but the process must go further. The next step is to enable 
participants to 

* i|ot a more critical understanding of the source of their 
oppression 

* overcome fears and rationalizations and learn to stand up 
to victimization* manipulation, exploitation, etc, 
reuoive the conflicts and tensions among themselves and 
build up a group identity 

develop confidence in their capacity to make changes 
Btrateqize on ways of transforming reality. 



This <.'onf idencc -building, awtireness-raisinq, solidarity-building 
and Ht:ratoi|izint} is what Preire set out to achieve throuqh his 
"|K»da'|o.|y of tho opproffsed", which provided the initial model for 
consciontizat ioi theatre work* In Freiro's model, codif ications 
or visual representations (drawlnqs, photographs, slides etcTof 
major issues facing the participants are created by the educator 
or externally produced by the educational agency. These codifi- 
catioHM aro pn^sented in the study group and d ecodif ied by the 
hMrnctti, a prot^ciio throuqh which tho participants dlicuss the 
implications and underlyinq meaninqs of each of the issues. 
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Some of the earlier experiments in popular theatre adopted this 
model without modification. Groups of middle-class activists 
produced plays based on their research into and analysis o* the 
peasants' (or workers') reality and performed them for peasants 
(or workers) as the stimulus for group or community discussion. 
The problem with this approach is that it easily succumbed to 
the ••banking" disease of conventional communication. Once again 
analysis tended to be propagated from above and preached as a 
faith rather than rationalized through people's own processes of 
reflection and dialogue* Developmental ist modernization simply 
became replaced by class struggle as the subject matter of the 
plays. The well-made plays and the finished analysis left little 
room for the peasants to make their own analysis. The discussion 
tacked on at the end often became an empty ritual, since there 
was nothing to talk about: the analysis had already been done. 
Once again the peasants were forced into their conventional role 
of receiving ideas and analysis from the outside, robbed of an 
opportunity to voice their own concerns and do their own thinking. 



What became clear was that the codification phase — making the 
plays and in the process discussing and analyzing the issues — 
was a key stage of the work. The way forward was to get the 
peasants involved in this phase, making the plays themselves. 
Putting the drama-making and analysis into their hands not only 
increased their participation in and control over the learning 
process, but also changed its nature* 



In the Preirian prototype, codification and decodif ication are 
separate activities: codification is done by the educator and 
excludes the participants; it is simply a preparatory phase for 
the decodification in which the participants are involved* The 
codes are fixed, unchanging representations of reality, giving a 
single-dimensional image of the issue; once their meaning has 
been ••mined", they have no further value* 



However, once codification becomes part of the learning process 
(and not simply a preparatory phase) , it can be combined with 
decodification to produce a far more dynamic pedagogy, one in 
which the two processes become dialectical counterpoints with the 
one giving rise to the other* The codes are not longer static, 
fixed representations; the dramas can be changed and rechanged 
to spark off discussion on other dimensions of the same issue* 
The drama becomes more than a mirror t it becomes a tool of analysis 
a means of raising contradictions, a way of testing out ideas 
and seeing the implications of various courses of action. 



Drama lends itself to this more dynamic process* It is malleable: 
it can be changed easily* In fact, it is a totally different type 
of codification than the picture or slides which Freirc's method 
is normally associated with, (It is a much richer, more multi- 
dimensional medium than pictures of photos, with a greater 
capacity for reflecting complex issues*) Its greater transform- 
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ability ia pavtly to do with the fact that it is less dependent 
on spcclAlist Bkiltfi or technology (as in the case of pictures or 
slide « 



It thie capacity for trans f.ormat ion which ultimately makes it 
a more pottrarful tool for conscientization and in fact changes the 
nature of the ;:on8cienti2ation process , as Freire described it* 
Instead of a finalized performance serving as a mirror (codif icatim) 
tior dif9cusBioni tho drama^making process (codification) coupled 
with discussion (decodication) becomes the core learning process* 
Codification a«id decodif Ication are combined in a cyclical and 
organic wayi thi^ dramatized images of reality create the focus f jr 
disrusiion uhich then turns back to drama^making in order to 
reflect and concretize the analysis* 

Actiiig out the situation brings out in a natural way some of the 
underlying contradictions ^ motivations^ or rationalizations which 
help to explain the problem or the treason why it remains unsolved 
(o«g* class or gender interests^ market or production relations) * 
The subsequent discussion draws out these underlying structures 
and contradictions and makes them clearer* Further dramatization 
then makes the analysis concrete and at the same time throws up 
new porspectivrs which are then discussed* Further drama-making 

iiUio be used fo try out different strategies for transforming 
the situationf and through this revealing the consequences of 
various strategies or the obstacles to change* The play keeps 
chan«3ing as tho understanding of the participants deepens* Each 
time it reflects their new analysis or a new attempt to transform 
reality* In ohort« the scenario-making process ~ of making 
and rem^iking the drama become the conscientization process} 
each fresh attempt at restructuring the drama reveals a new layer 
of /oality* 



Vhe code then is no longer the fixed » static image* It is the 
drama-which" is'-ne ve r- f inished , constantly being restructured to 
extend t^e insights of the participants* Nothing is presented as 
a fin^il atatotpentt each new sceno is questioned^ challenged^ and 
probed for deep^ir meaning* 



The learning xs no longer restricted to the decodif ication Process* 
The thinking, the discussion also goes on in making the codes ^ in 
improvising the drama* The peasants — the actors — have to 
thi«ik through how they will respond in different situations, in 
different relationships* Through acting out these situations they 
berfin to see the roots of their problems, to test out alternative 
strat^glcM, and to see the implications of each course of action* 
The thinking, the analysis goes on within each improvisation as 
well as after it* 



Thf! Improvisations also bring out unanticipated contradictions 
which a purely analytical or dia logical process might have missed* 
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The way people spontaneously respond to different dramatized 
situat Ions shows the calculus of class and gender in a much richer 
way than mere discussion* For example, 

« a petty trader (in the drama) asked to represent the demands 
of a group of farmers goes into the bureaucrat *s office and, 
once alone, does a deal for himself 

* a farmer making no headway with an office clerk who is ignoring 
him instinctively reaches into his p>ocket for a bribe 

• a farmer playing the role of a bureaucrat known exactly how 
an official %iK>uld react to a group of farmers invading his 
office he kicks them out* 

At each of these points the action could be stopped and the issue 
raised* 



Finally, codification (drama^making) can be used to plan and 
rehearse how to transform the Wv'irld* Participants can use the 
drama-making as a way of testing out their ideas and strategies 
for overcoming oppression* It is no mere discussion of possibili- 
ties: they can rehearse those possibilities and test out their 
appropriateness and implications before actually doing them in 
real life* 



A point made earlier needs to be echoed again in this context! tiie 
drama-making is not only an expressive activity which the peasants 
are good at| it also represents a form of analysis which they 
find much easier to work with than the conventions of dialogue^ 
which have a built-in intellectual bias* 



As a tool for confidence«*building, this process has advantages 
over the Freirian one* In the Freirian process, confidence* 
building remains an intellectual^ *»cu activity; participar s gain 
confidence through recognizing that they create culture and that 
they have knowledge — useful insights to being to bear on the 
analysis of their social reality* (Confidence also develops 
through seeing that they can make words, they can ''name the 
word***) In the conscientization theatre, confidence^-'building 
is much less intellectualizedt participants gain confidence by 
seeing through their own dramatic actiOM that they can change 
things, that they have optional ways of responding to various 
situations, that given some practice they can face up to their 
oppressors* Through the process of changing and rechanging the 
drama, the peasants experience a process of transformation (a 
dramatized one) which gives them the courage to make those chau^^es 
in their real (rather than dramatic) lives* 

Phase 3r Transforming the Worlds Organization and Action 

But conscientization also has its activist dimi^nsion* People 
don't become critically conscious only through talk or through 
''rehearsing information on the stage*'* The beginning of true 
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con8clonti2ation comes through act ion « through collective attempts 
to transform thw world.* People have .o act, to get oft the 
ntmiv and transform thlmis in real lilo, and a precondition for 
this is collectivo onjani/inri. Through organizing and action, 
p(?ople deepen theit understanding of class contradictions and the 
structures which keep them oppressed, and begin to uee that they 
can change things, that they can take gre^.i^r control over their 
lives* (And well -planned actions not only increase people's sense 
of power or self-confidence, but also augment their real pcwer in 
relation to dominant groups.) 

This point was grossly underestimated in some of the earlier experi- 
ments in popular theatre which assumed that the performance activity 
on its own would act as a cataly st for community action (etg. Laedza 
Datanani) . What quickly became cTear was that theatre on its own 
could bring people together and create a forum for awareness- 
raising and discussion, but it would not create the conditions for 
organized action Without links to local organizations or to a 
process for orijanizing people around the issues, the experience 
normally ended with the end of the theatre activity. 

For example, the annual performances of Laedza Batanani rarely 
culminated in action because there was no strong community 
nni.mlzation to mobiliit'^ people around the issues raised by the 
prrformtinre and Laedza Batanani itsolf did nothing to reinforce 
or strengthen communication organization. The Nigerian workshops 
showed farmers the possibilities for action on the stage but they 
did not give the farmers the organizational skills not lead to 
the creation of a farmers* organization which could carry out 
the art ions they had rehearsed in the drama, (In contrast, the 
(irnmatized rehearsal of a struggle in ACPC's case has validity 
because the drama activity is rooted in an organizing process and 
Is therefore a preparatory step in launching real action) • 

These exporienoes showed the limitations of what Bncalada has 
called ♦Vonvoratory'' communication — communication which simply 
rills people together for a single event without any organizational 
b«isc, ft prompted a much more realistic assessment of the 
strengths and limitations of popular theatre and a demystif ication 
<>t the earlier naive view of popular theatre as a "catalyst" ~ 



♦ tn the asaessment of Freire's work in Brazil a misinterpretation 
is often made that his consrientization work was a precondition for 
political action, that it triggered off a revolutionary movement, 
rn fart, as Freire has rlarifiod in Pedagogy i^n Procoss, his work 
<*volvfMl in rt»BponBe to p^^asant and worRor" struggles (1^78, p*110)« 
T\}\n\ ronnr lont Uat ion berame an additional tool for deepening class 
ronsriouBness, itharpening the perception of the contradictions in 
the Serial relations of production and heightening worker's 
strui^ile (whirh was already going on). 
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the view that "media" sone can stimulate a process of community 
animation* 

The approach had to be turned around so that theatre was no longer 
seen as the whole or central experience but as one of a number of 
mutually reinforcing activities in an educational and organizing 
process. The theatre aspect had to be played down and the organiz- 
ing aspect given more attention. Drama-making had to be comple- 
mented by a conscious process of organizing ~ of bringing people 
together with common interests, of overcoming tensions and 
conflicts between them, and of building their unity and strength 
through collective discussion and through working together to 
solve their problems. Spontaneous bursts of action might take 
place without organization, but organization is a necessary pre- 
condition for a duritble and successful transformation* 

Part of the piublem, then — and this is common to many media- 
based approaches to community animation — is looking at the 
media as the salvation, the quick-and-easy answefr to complex 
problems* When media is given this disproportionate emphasis or 
"Salvationist role" of "single-handedly sparking social change," 
it reinforces the dominant idealogy that change only happens 
through miracles, not through organized action, and 

punctures people's balloon with a stage catharsis, allowing 
the audience to feel that it no longer needs to achieve 
catharsis in the real struggle outside the theatre's 
doors • ( Brookes , 1982) 

'^^^ t ransitory nature of performance also prompted this re- 
assessment . Performances are one-off activities and as such 
cannot by themselves produce the sustained organizing needed 
to bring about change* They can focus people's energies, 
heighten people's awareness, or reinforce people's morale, 
but they cannot by themselves do the orar4 lizing. 

To be effective, therefore, popular theatre needs to be seen as 
part of an ongoing educational and or ganizing process in 
which people not only come together^ut are drawn into an organiz- 
ational framework in which they develop unity and common under- 
standing and work together. The process begins before the theatre 
activity and continues on after it is over. Experience in this 
more radical approach to popular theatre has largely come from 
Asia and Latin Americai where activists involved in popular 
movements have tried out and evolved strategies for integrating 
theatre activity into a su;itained educational and organizing 
process — a means of building up the confidence, analysis^ and 
organizational unity of poptlar sectors, 

ACPC and Proshika are representative of the Asian experience in this 
field. These organizations were formed in the '70s in response 
to the deepening crisis in agriculature (in particular the growing 
landlessness and unemployment) and in reaction to conventional 
development programs which reinforced the crisis or papered over 
its bad effects. The latter included programs such as 
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• aqricultural co-opt and Green Revolution capitaliaation 
achemoi whoao retoiirres were monopolized by the richer farmers 

• community dovolopmnnt: srhemes which extracted voluntary 
labour from underpaid or unemployed landless labourers for 
infrastructural projects often benefiting the largo landowners 

• the Indian Sarvodaya movement which has failed to bring 
about structural change (i.e* land reform and the ending of 
class and caste oppression) through ''change of heart** 
appeals to the dominant classes on behalf of the exploited 
(rather than mobilizing the landless labourers to exert 
pressure themselves for change) • 

ThcsQ animation groups eschewed a community development or ''class 
collaboration*' approach (which invariably worked in the interests 
of the more powerful rural classes) and instead worked exclusively 
with the marginal farmers* landless agricultural labourers^ 
Harijans, Adivasis, etc. who had been left out of or failed to 
benefit from the state-supported modernization schemes* Their 
idea was to help the powerless and exploited get organized so that 
they could break out of their dependence on moneylendersi land- 
lords* etc.* challenge the victimization* manipulation and 
exploitation they faced* and make demands on government for the 
reforms and resources it had promised. 

ThoB<» Mroups had boon influenced by Paulo Freire yet recognized the 
tlmitntions of Freirian experiments which talked about oppression 
but developed no organizational strategies for challenging the 
oppression* They placed a high priority on organization and action* 
seeing the proroBS of organizing as the experience through which 
the oppressed would build up their confidence and deepen their 
understanding as well as preparing the ground for effective action 
to redress their exploited situation. Their central goal was the 
development of people's organizations* generated and led by the 
people themselves* which could defend and advance popular 
interests* They stressed the importance of these organizations 
beinq run by the oppressed* 

The organising process varies from group to group* but a number of 
thintfs are common to themt 

ntartinq out with a discussion among the rural poor on why 
thoy remain poor and oppressed 

translating that discussion into relevant and manageable 
actions through which a unity and self'^conf idence can be 
developed 

takinci on more ambitious struggles as the confidence and 
organisational strength grows 

trrjnsf erring the learning and experience to others who 
hivn not yet organized* encouraging them to start similar 
actions and developing joint action and communication. 

Theatre can play a supportive role in each of these stages* The 
dlaciram below shows how ACPC integrates theatre into their 
odiiratlnnal and organizing process. In the initial period the ACPC 
anim.itcMir nrManizes community literacy sessions (a non-contentious 
arMvity from fho point of view of the landlords) as the pretext for 
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community consciousness-raising discussions* Short villager- 
produced sketches start each discussion on issues such as un- 
employment^ caste victimization, low wages* high prices* lack 
of government-promised services, alcoholism* etc. Aftert/ards 
the animateur encourages the Harijans to talk about their o%m 
experiences of these issues* to see the objective reality of ex- 
ploitation, and to examine why these problems remain unsolved* 
getting them to bring out their fears and dependency on the land- 
lord and at the same time to draw out the information of. successful 
organizing experiences by other landless labourers to show that 
^UT^w^^'^i*^? »o«»®*^hing* Group singing reinforces this process, 
wnicn culminates in a numb'^r of actions on "winnable" issues by 
the community (e*g, exerting pressure on the bureaucracy for 
services promised in the Development Plan) which further 
strengthens their confidence and unity* 

In the next stage* a group of younger* more militant Harijans is 
formed to take the leadership in building the landless labourers' 
movement and in organizing further actions* This gives the work 
a much broader focus than the earlier single-issue actions* The 
leadership group goes through a further conscientization process 
led by the animateur* Drama again plays a role* primarily as a 
form of role-playing to prepare the loaders for confrontations 
and negotiations with bureaucrats* landlords* etc* The animatuer, 
for example* plays a bureaucrat and the members take turns 
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ptoBentinM thuir cmbo to the? ••official"* After each practice 
Mt^Bsion thoy fliuiMiftii how thoy could improve their performance* 
Throuqh this prcnvjMB thoy ovorromo their foar of authority 
fit|iirc8» .md work out who is <{oinq to spoaki what points are 
<loinq to be mado» what reaction thoy should expect from the 
official » what their counter-response is to be, etc. 

f)iirin*i this 3,mo porioei the community needs to be kept ••on board**: 
drama servos to broaden their vision and to share what is learned 
in the leadership qroup sessions. Community performances are 
also put jn in preparation for each successive action; the drama 
dar fie> the tarqrt for the 8truqr|lo» arouses people's emotional 
t'omroitment, and draws out their ideas on how to carry it out. The 
hMdership qroup also puts on performances in neighbouring 
<*ommunitios when the struggle requires a more broad«*based effort. 

om*o the struqqles are underway, drama r id sonqs can help to build 
up people's m(^rale and solidarity durinq the strike, occupation, 
ciherao, march, etc. At this latter stage the struqgles involve 
larqer issues which often require more protracted effort; drama 
.mil 8onc|8 play an important role in keepinq the unity and spirit 
altvf. While this has not been the experience of ACPC, theatre 
«vui alfio in* uttrul as a form of pX9l^9_^^» exposinq and confronting 
tnri(}f*nt8 of victimisation, corruption, etc. For example, the 
pcMsantB in Ayni Ruway use theatre as a means of speakinq out 
jtMinst buriMiirrata or middlemen who are trying to manipulate, 
cheat, ha r. IBM, or humiliate them. 

TluMtro is also used as a tool for confrontation, for waqinq 
atnuiqle. It is a form of symbolic action against injustice. For 
c»xample, in one Philippines squatter community faced with 
eviction, a squatters* union came up with an inqenious mixture of 
drama and rc*Uaious symbolism to stop the bulldozers from 
dostroyinu thflr homes. Thoy organized a mass demonstration 
within the covw of a religious play (since demonstrations are 
bannod undor martial law). They dramatized the Exodus story 
f>f the Angel of Death who kills the first-^born sons of the Egyptians 
imf Bparefl those of the Israelites who protected themselves by 
maikin«f their doora with blood. They produced posters bearing the 
Hlo.fan ••We will ntjt leave this place ••. At the climax of the 
fir ima the ••Mobob" actor blosaed each poster and put it on the 
doer of earh houBe explaining! '•Whoever deatroys this house will 
be <Mirsed by God**. 

In Mt • Phi 1 ippinr»B, i Vf»ry religious country, a curse is the 
.••.I puvt'vst w.iy fit makifM thc» nppressor think twice before doing 
anyflurn igtltiBt whatever iB ttacred. This ruse kept the bull- 
do4'«»rf^ It hay, hclpi'd make the people feel secure, and played a 
kny rtdi* in th(> BguatterB* victory* 

h> l^aii 1 1 id<'Mh, wlK'r^' the landl(»B8 qroups have become strong 
*MiMU|h thiMtfo j^orvoB <ia a powerful means of openly confronting 
1 fi nn;f This fa^'t !<• haB proven so Buccessful that in some 

MM IS the niM*' thr^it of "putting the landlords on the the stage** 
Jim iHMri MivMjih t<" retu in the landlords* corrupt or manipulative 
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practices. Of course, in the end theatre cannot make revolutions 
it can only be a form of support for revolution. In Nicaragua, 
for example, campesino theatre groups in the end had to stop 
••acting** the revolution against Somoza and to start doing it 
to take up arms and join the freedom-fighters. 

Drama serves as a powerful means of horizontal communication, 
extending the experience of people's organization to others and 
encouraging them to organize themselves. Landless groups in 
Bangladesh put on dramas in neighbouring villages in order to win 
solidarity for their struggles (e.g. persuading their fellow 
landless to resist being recruited as scabs) or to encourage 
other landless to form their own groups. The Kamiriithu literacy 
group used drama to share their discussions with and mobilize the 
larger community. 

Of course, this kind of work doesn't go on without a reaction from 
the dominant class. In Bangladesh the landlords try to stop 
the rehearsals and performances, send thugs to beat up the per- 
formers, and prevent the groups from using public facilities (e.g* 
schoolyards) for performing. Once the animateur leaves, they 
attempt to take the theatre activity over, paying the landless to 
perform on the landlords' issues. In India ACPC and similar 
organizations face physical violence from the landlords and 
persecution from the authorities. In Jamaica, Sistren were 
among the first to be laid off the government job-creation 
program when the new IMF-backed Seaga government came to poi^r. 
In Nicaragua, campesino theatre groups who were protesting 
against the Somoza regime faced fierce repressions one group had 
to burn all of its props and flee the area to evade reprisals 
by Somoza's National Guard. 

In summary, popular theatre as part of an organizing process 
can play a range of roless bringing people together and building 
organizational unity; drawing out participation and the ex*- 
pression of people's own experience, concerns, aspirations and 
analysis; overcoming people's fears and building confidence; 
deepening people's understanding; facilitating processes of 
planning and strategizing; cU^rifying the target for a specific 
struggle and assuring support; communicating horizontally with 
other groups and communities and building mutual support; 
protesting against oppression and challcngin the oppressor; 
morale-building durinq the struggle; evaluation of and/or 
celebration of the struggle. 

THE ROLB OP THE ANIMATEUR 

The role of the animateur in popular theatre work needs some 
clarification. In the account so far it has been assumed rather 
than clearly defined. 

To begin with, there is a need for an animateur, someone who 
can orciani^e the unorganised, assist them to build up their 
courage and confidence, cultivate and encourage their own 
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loadorohlpi and move on to other areas or support other groups 
when the loadurs (%ro etronn enough to manage on their own. This 
rolo is diCforont from thfjt of conventional extension work; it 
Is not one of telling the peasants or workers what to do, but of 
urawing out the peasants' own capacity for analyzing their 
situation and deciding on what must be done. 

Animatoura are often middle«»class activists but they need not be. 
Proshika has discovered that some of the leaders of the 
landless groups themselves can make equally effective animateurs. 
Their involvement as animateurs has grown organically out of the 
process of building a landless labourers* movement, the 
landless themselves recognizing that the strength of their 
movement requires more landless being ••brought on board", 
ACPC's animateurs are primarily educated Harijans who, although 
not facing the same economic oppression, experience the same 
social oppression, and ostracism that their fellow Harijans do. 

The selection of animateurs also relates to the ••entry point** 

the initial phase of starting the work in an area. It is commonly 
agreed that this stage should be low-key in order to avoid 
provoking opposition from the local elite before the landless 
iirv at-roncf inoudh to face up to this kind of pressure. 
Proshika selects Its animateurs from the areas in which the 
animation work ia to be done, to reduce the initial visibility of 
the work — no animateurs are parachuted into an area from 
the outside (although the animateurs are trained outside the 
area ) . 



The animation role is a complex one. To begin with, it is a 
••back-soaf rather than •• front-line •• rolo, one of inspiring, 
en^:ouraginq, and supporting the initiatives ^nd emerging leadership 
of others, in intervening to break the landless • silent-patron 
relationship with the rural elite, the animateur has to be 
careful to avoid introducing a new form of dependence* In the 
bcqinning this dependence may be unavoidable since the animateur, 
through his status and contacts, can help to protect or shelter 
the landless while they are getting organized. However, over time 
the animateur needs to withdraw from this leadership role and 
allow the landless, through their organization and their own leaders, 
to tace up to this pressure. 



Animation is not manipulation. It must be done in a way that 
gives the landless control over the organizing process, drawing 
out their analysis, their stratogizing, their organizing, 
ami their leatlership so that they understand the process and take 
thc» Initiatives. This work cannot bo rushed. A highly participat- 
ory process takes timet only when people are fully involved in 
the decision-making will they feel a sense of ownership over 
the process and want to continue it. 



ThlB paper has shown how theatre ean bo used as a medium for 
expanding participation and self-confidence and expressing 
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popular concerns and analysis; as a dynamic process for generating 
critical consciousness and as a form of role-playing to rehearse 
transformative action; and as an organizational and confront* 
tational tool for struggle. 

It also demonstrated the importance of the operational and 
historical context in which theatre is used, in determining 
whether the theatre program leads to empowerment and structural 
transformation. It is not enough simply to express problems 
(through theatre) if this is not linked with critical study of and 
action on the un<'erlying causes and structures; it is not 
enough to rehearse struggle if this does not lead to struggle. 



Popular theatre on its own will never be anything more than an 
interesting and exciting spectacle, a chance to let out 
grievances and frustrations. It will work as a medium for 
empowerment and structural transformation only when it is woven 
into an ongoing process of critical analysis, organizing, 
and struggle. 
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THIRD WORLD POPULAR THEATRE 



Nlchaol £thcrtun 

The February sun had disappeared beyond the flat paddyficlds of 
the yillago on the Bangladesh flood-plain. Within the homestead, 
to which we had walked 6 miles to join in some drama perform- 
ances, the evening light was hidden by the huts and the high 
biimhoo. A crouching, passive woman lit the bush-lamps* Our 
older ly genial host, a landless wage-labourer nick-naiwed 
• Land lord • , looked on . 



Once it was dark, and the people had eaten and prayed, they began 
to drift into the homestead* Most were members of the organized 
lamlless group in this village. We were part of a team of 
anxnnatours, who had come together for a workshop nearby, and ';ere 
responding to requests from a number of landless groups for 
some experience of drama as a tool in helping the groups to 
understand their problems and making those groups more cjhesive. 



Wo had been in this village and this homestead on two previous 
oyinUncf«. We had sat crowded together under the cotton canopy in 
the y.irU with about 100 other adults, and lots of children. The 
lantiless had discussed their problemst especially the crippling 
boycott by the local landlords of their co-operative irrigation 
scheme. They were also concerned whether or not to bring into 
their organization marginal peasants - that is, peasants who had 
a bit of land, but not sufficient to live off all the time. 
They thought it might help them to dramatize some of their 
problems. We listened to the discussions carefully. We agreed 
that we would do a play if they would. We would meet the next 
evening but one. 



We developed a play with some other villagers, musicians and 
animateurs and returned with it to the village two evenings 
later, other animateurs had in the meantime worked with some of 
the group there. The two plays were shown to a small group of 
the landless labourers. They watched our play intently; and 
then fiuggosted that they would perform it themselves the next 
nicfht, with son • modifications, for all the landless in the 
village. The following is the scenario, in English, of the 
first part of the play, in Bangla, which they showed to about 
200 adults in ^Landlord's* compounds 



Tho DaHt-aruigar Play 

A very poor wage- labourer , Abdulwahid, once had some land which 
he farmed; but he lost it to the landlords. Now he is looking 
fot Home casual wage-labour. He meets some of his fellow land- 
loan labourers. They are trying to get everyone in their 




situation to agree, as the planting season comes round, not to 
work for any landlord for less than 6 thaka per day. 



Abdulwahid agrees; and returns to his hut and his wife Khana ... 



The next day, desperate for some money to buy a little food. 
Abdulwahid and Khana wander through the village hoping to find 
some labouring work. They pass by a peasant farmer, Tara Miha. 
working in his fields. This man actually needs some help in 
digging his fields for planting, for they are just too much for 
him to cope with on his own. But he doopn't let on about this 
to Abdulwahid. 



Tara Miha is not a wealthy man. He owns only a little land; and 
in his pocket at this moment there are only a few notes and 
coins. He offers Abdulwahid, upon some private calculation, 4 
thaka a day. Abdul refuses. He tells the farmer that all the 
landless labourers have agreed to work for not less than 6 thaka 
(>er days the minimum wage. 



Tara Miha laughs. 

'Minimum?* he exclaims. *We shall see.* 

Khana is conscious only of her starving child. She was excluded 
from the men's discussions over a minimum wage; it was not 
customary for women to join in talk with the men ... 

•Here is work,* she tells her husband. *Hefuse it, and the next 
man along this road will take it. You are lucky to get here 
first.* 

Abdulwahid wavers. He bargains with Tara Miha. 

Tara Miha looks scornful. M is what you worked for before; 
4 is what you will work for today ... Don t worry. Someone 
coming along this road will work for 4 thaka for me.* 

•He* 8 right, • says Khana to her husband. *We need food.* 

So Abdulwahid agrees. Khana whispers i *Ask him if I can work 
as well ... * 

Tara Miha looks at her, then at the digging to be done in his 
fields; and he does another calculation. 

*Alright,* he says, •if you insist. But women only work for 2 
thaka • . . ; 

It is nr'» Khana 'a turn to argue with her husband who urges her 
to accept. 
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'That will mako the 5 thaka minimum^ * he tells her* 

M4ut there are two of uh labouring now for one wagei * she 
exclaims* 

*Yuu arc not a laboureri* Tara Miha tells her* 'You're a 
woman • * 

They take up their tools; and Tara is able to ctretch out 
beneath one of his palm-trecr* As Abdulwahid and his wife toil 
in his fields he holds forth to thorn about how he and the other 
landlords will break the irrigation scheme of the landless 
labourers' co-operative* Abdul is not a member of this 
co-operative and so pays no attention. 

At this point, the leader of the landless labourers' action 
cjroup and irrigation co-operative comes by* His name is Rajaq* 
He sees his comrade Abdul labouring in the fields ind gives him 
a cheery greeting* 

'So,' Rajaq calls out, 'You have made our friend Tara Miha agree 
tu pay you the minimum wage* Well done!' 

M)on*t iiriBW(*r him,' Khana says apprehensively* But Rajaq hears 
h(*r* 'You're not working for less than the minimum, are you, 
Abilulwahid?' he asks* 

Silctico. Abcliit and Khana labour on* 

Kajaq insists s 'How much exactly are you working for?' 

*What buuinoHs is it of yours, anywcy,' mutters Abdul, digging 
vicjourounly to hide his anger and his shame* 

•guite ricjht, • aqrccs Tara Miha, who has strolled over to the 
little <|ruup in the middle of the field* 'Tt is none of your 
bu!4iuess4 Ho agreed to work for 4 thaka* So much for your 
minimum! ' 

Hai.ui in furious* lie remonstrates with Abdul and Khana* 'You 
aqreeilv' he exclaims* 'How can you break your solemn agreement 
with uHi' This is terrible!' And, in his frustration, he tries 
to draq Alidul off the land. 

Tara Miha starts abusing Rajaq, provokinq him* Rajaq becomes 
lU) anqry with Tara that ho is about to commit some violence upon 
hij; penion* Al)tiLilwahicl int»»rvencs* Toqother, ho and Tara throw 
|{a )aq off tht* field an«i Bond him Bprawlinq into the dust of the 

•Don't you see?' Rajaq yell:; at Abdulwahid* 'Ycu arc joining 
with your enemy to fight your friend! In defeating mo, you are 

d(»liMt yourtiol f ! ' 

•what lioe.s lu* mean?' awkt; Khan»i* 
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'0, Khana#' Rajaq says, 'You must hold out for the minimum 
wage* ' 

Khana sayst 'But we have got to eat*' 

'You will eat - only if you hold out for the minimum,' says 
Rajaq* He dusts himself off as he goes down the road* 

Tara Miha orders Abdul and Khana back onto the laAd* As they 
resume their labours he becomes angry with them for, as he 
says, working so 8lowly# and for their seeming inability to 
follow his instructions* He shouts abuse at them and becomes 
the very image of the overbearing landlord* And, truth to 
tell I he has only a little bit of land which he may lose by 
next season* 

He does not notice that another man has appeared at the far 
side of the field i a man dressed in a white dhoti and carrying 
a black umbrella* This is Hydah, the leader of the village 
council, a peasant landlord and moneylender* Hydah is waiting 
for Tara Miha* 

'Where is the interest on the money which I lent you?' he asks 
him roughly* 'The interest is now overdue*' 

Tara's behaviour changes* He becomes passive - not unlike the 
way Abdulwahid behaved towards him* Hydah reminds Tara that 
the loan was for fertilizer, which has now arrived in the 
village* 

*More time, sir,' pleads Tara Miha* 

But Hydah gets tough, in a quiet way* If he doesn't pay the 
agreed interest today then Hydah will haul him into the court 
and have his land given as surety off him* 

Abdulwahid and Khana listen to this exchange uncomprehendingly* 
Tara goes aside and furtively counts the notes and coins he has 
tucked about his person* It is not enough to pay Hydah and 
the two labourers* He explains this to the audiencci and does 
another private calculation* Then Tara takes Hydah to the edge 
of the field I some today; and some tomorrow* He gives Hydah 
3 of the 6 thaka he has on him* Hydah is barely satisfiedi but 
he goes on his way* 

The day is almost over; and the work is done* Abdul and his 
wife, exhausted, are sustained by the thought of some money, and 
then, with it, some food* They wait for Tara Miha to pay them* 

This is the moment Tara Miha has not allowed himself to con- 
template throughout the afternoon* 

l\Q gives 3 thaka - the remainder of the money he has on him - 
to Abdulwahid; and none to Khana* 
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The liihourerB nto stunnod* Then they remonstratei threaten^ 
pioad for lUv wmfOM oricjinaliy aqreed ... Tara tells Khana to 
come and (jot Bom»! bowlfi of rice grains from his own wife. 
Khana# like her husband^ in outraged. She throws herself on 
the ground before him and clutches at the hem of his cloth. 

Tara Miha does the only thing possible in the circumstances i ho 
tjooB on tho attack. 

'Go on^ boat me up!' he challenges thom. 'See what will happen 
to you in tho courts.' 

'But,' Abdul complains, **tho man you gave some money to this 
morning is the chairman of the court.' 

•KKviotly,' says Tara, triumphantly* 'If you bring mo to the 
eourti do you think my friend Hydah will decide in your 
favour?' 

This confuses Abdul and Khana, for it die; not seem to thom that 
Hydah was Tara Mih'^'s friend this morning. On tho other hand, 
Tara did give Hydah some money . . • 

A» husband an<l wife f alter, Tara becomes tough. 

'Clear off my land!' ho shouts at them. 'I've paid you, so 
clear off. ' 

'Was this the man you Htoppod Rajaq from thrashing 'his morning?' 
Kh ma asks her husband. 

*WaB thid the man,' counters Abdul, 'you told mo to work for 
this morning for less than the agreed minimum?' 

The land is now ready for planting! and as tho two labourers go 
off, weary and choatod, Tara Kiha looks at it with pride. 

A qroup of their landless friends, with Rajaq amongst them, meet 
tht?m on tho way. Abdul is »hamed| and, at first, loathe to 
tell thum of tho outcome. But when ho does, Rajaq and tho 
friends rally round them. They are genuinely sorry. 

*1 told you,' says Rajaq. 'If you show weakness they are 
encouraged to cheat you even more. ' 

Ab(hil then tells them about tho visit of Hydah. Rajaq laughs, 
•poor Tara MihaJ' he exclaims, 'doesn't ho know that Hydah is 
cheat ini) him? Kxploiting him? Hydah will soon have hie bit of 
land off him* And then Tara himself will join us as one of tho 
landless . . . ' 

The discussion now returns to the minimum wage. Abdulwahid now 
Im the one persuadimj all tho others not to work for below the 
aiireiu! ftilnimum warjo. 
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'Let them see we are solidly together,' says another of the 
landless, 'and they will be scared to pay any one of us less 
than the minimum. For if they do, we'll all come and beat them 
up. ' ' 

'Labouring women are labourers too!' Khana suddenly adds. 'We 
must be paid tho same. And we must be included in your 
discussions • . . ' 



At this point the play tended to become more discussion among 
all present than acted drama i and before the play continued into 
the next part - which was about Hydah and fertilizer swindling - 
the landless labourers who had acted in tho play had found a 
space between the play's fiction and tho reality of their 
situation to forge a clear agreement among all those present 
not to work for less than the agreed minimum. There was also 
further strategizing about the landlord's boycott of their 
co-operative's pump. 

Then one of the anlmateurs raised this sense of collective 
awareness by singing the folk songs he and the musicians had 
been rehearsing with new words, contradicting the old fatalism 
of the songs, new words of hope and resolution. The animateur 
asked the landless group's leader to sing tho songi but the man 
sang instead another song with his own new words. 

Thus the evening continued, with awareness growing through 
the dramas and discussions and songs. Above all, though, every^ 
body was enjoying themselves i and it is worth noting that the 
scenario, plus others, was the outcome of only 3 days' work, and 
an expression of the growing understanding amongst all of us. 



Popular theatre, popular drama, in the context of the Third 
World must be a grass-roots initiative. It is not a question of 
just performing before the masses; it is the oppressed themselves 
who produce the drama and in the process determine its function. 

Popular theatre is not a set of performance skills for anyone to 
use in order to impose development packages more effectively on 
those at the base of society. It is, rather, a process of 
consclentization, and not a product or end in itself. At the 
same time, 'popular' and 'theatre' are in a dialectical relation- 
ship, where popular « political and theatre = art. The more 
artistic popular theatre becomes the more effective it is 
politically! and the more political it becomes, the more popular 
It is. 



Popular theatre should not be a sort of 'hit and run' theatre. 
Sloganissing, reductionism, rhetoric, all have limited use as 
tools for conscientissation. Rather, it is necessary to engage 
at the grass-rootu and help build up tho organizational base 
first. Then drama and theatre can become part of the organisia** 
t ion's method of working. 
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Many animuieurs and popular theatre activists in Third World 
ouuntriua .iro mlUiUii^irlass intol loctuals by virtue of their 
eUiicuiion* hut ihutt alienation from the Third World state - 
and of course from the First World which has determined the 
nature of these Third World states - is profound* They have 
problems with their regimes, with their own elitoSf with 
militarisation; and they also huve problems with the organized 
urban I«eft* A number have returned to their villages and to 
l,N.)Vortyt turning their backs upon their assured careers among 
thc! petit bourgeoisie* All their energies are directed to 
change at the very base of society through rural conscientiza- 
tion( in the short term to fight exploiting landlords, boatings 
and expropriations r in the long term to overthrow a continuing 
system of exploitation* They run risks* Thoir only protection 
is from the most vulnerable, the landless* 



In the struggle by the people at the grass-roots for a just and 
fair socioty the folk culture is crucially important* The 
Bonqsi music, stories, dances, masquerades, give life to the 
emerging organizations among the poorest* It is not a question 
of prest 'ving a culture, but of transforming it into a culture 
of IihcM<ition* This becomes a means of shazing collectively 
tli»i*{> tfolinrfn .ihout a world which is individually experienced* 
Tlivtu' arlti trtuiueond barriers of communication when people come 
togt'tlier. If people stop coming together to sing, make music, 
toll BtorifM, oolebrate the seasons of the year and the rites 
of |i«i(j»a<ft* - ilk*n they will stop coming together* This coming- 
t(n|etlu?r IB tfto tiiundatiun on Which grassy-roots consciousness is 



Pfipuliit tlicvitro cm take thlB issue of the popular culture 
further* It t!an show how the dominant culture and the dominant 
liLiitory of tho imperialists, capitalist and Soviet, have 
oxrluiU'tl the ptvisant masses of the Third World from the high 
LMilturo vii^i 'ttu of Utopia* High technology has rubbished the 
ftlMrtn iU\*\ t'lKlcMVoura of the poor* Popular theatre is never a 
\uirt of th<» Uiqh culture? distanced, it can there fore objectify 
it, cUkI tu) perreivt! it critically. 



M.iny ihtr 1 liM. liuii.4, inclutllng engineers, architects, agricultural- 
iiiti? and artiBttJ, are increasingly critical of the 
Institution,^ of their atatos - institutions to Which their 
ak>illtii»ti anil privilcufed (education gives them access* They 
.M.' 4ili;o lUiliLMl of that privilecjod education, that very 
:;t r u<M wr i MM »»t knowlotl«iu in the? technologically advanced 
woiM. I'ochtjoloMy today liai; all tho answers; but in a much 
dtH»pci !ioiu;<.» tcH'hnoloiiy and its hi(jh culture has no ansv^rs at 
all« 



Mom* .MJil inor.' ,i«'tiviiUM bolicvc that a truly revolutionary 
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process is that which is initiated by the vast, landless, 
rubbished, rural base, stretching across the Third World, within 
whose own transforming folk traditions the worth and dignity 
of each woman, man and child can be reasserted* Raising 
consciousness, therefore, among these masses involves, as well, 
raising consciousness in the First and Second Worldst a 
matching of understanding and a new knowledge. 
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CONTINUING THE LITERACY DEBATE 



Horibert Hinzen 

lioutflc?hi'r Volkshoschul Verband 

Sierra Leone 



My misqivlngs about false ideas and exaggerated expectations concer- 
ning the importance of literacy for dovolopment and for the individ- 
ual have, after years of experionco and work in the field, unfort- 
unately not diminished. In fact they have grown during my ton year 
analysis of the problem in my changing, or often simultaneous role 
as scientist, coordinator of educational aid projects and editor of 
a periodical. I am of the opinion that one should take one^s exper- 
ience seriously. I therefore wish to reveal my own experience and 
make it available for others along with all the programmes, state- 
ments, reports and recommendations which we otherwise produce as 
educational politicians, aid administrators, evaluators and research- 
ers. 1 would like to enrich the necessary discussions and add a new 
perspective to them. To do this I have chosen the perhaps not so 
traditional method of confronting you with the voices of those people 
concerned, with stories and outlines of reports taken from my work 
without offering any detailed interpretation myself. I hope that 
thi» can perhaps lead to a more thoughtful approach to the people in 
'luuution and their problems. Both deserve it. 



The First t;toryi The Journey of the Professor and the Farmer 

A jay, employee of the private aid organisation Seva Mandir in India, 
and an expericii< ed homeopath, puppeteer and adult educator, told me 
thiB story at the conclusion of the long discussions held during our 
visits to families, villages and project sites in Rajasthant 



A i t*i'j\utiU'r c'lfit rni hto Day to an important (*onfcrt'nc*v > 
/.Mjr </ ;*,/"=. Mij phdoloijiot and had two Ma(ticr <\^* 'Ir/.* 
Ir. /hi(fiiiotf(UU I>} thr iuimc train u^mpavimcnt 
.'/.' .f /.frf^.-r b*lu* uhic making */ trip away from hie vitta^fc 

r thi' fhuxt thnr in hta life, Tho proft^toor unut n^adin^i 
t Ky'K*itpup*'r. AJUrr aahort time hr not lead u)ith oowtj atri- 
''*n\rhni'Ht J h.it th< fartrtar i^ittin^f oppointe htm kept turning 
hfir noaJ ;V,«r»/ tu\lr to oide in order to dc'(fipht*r aomcthing in 

>u'K*ciapor. At h'aot h,^ thought hr (Ja;: doing thio. The 
I r<'f^'iU)or gi-^nrroitul If ttakt^d him whether he hwutd tike to haVv 
; trj. thi' ni*uutpttp,*r. Tho farmer poiitt'tif doo! ined nio 
' ffi'r. Thr profeetior looked at thr farna^r <tnd aak$*d him 
; 'i"t*',l';f ho t»nu!d rea<i* Thi^ farmrr htuntated and 

i-'ii-^ Tho profi>ijiti*t»*i\ ait t on iahmen t turnod to horror: 

"rht *> ;t, ti oanU underctand half of thia wortdt^^ he oaid 
• •►.'fj/n-'cJ, rhe farmer heeitamd a moment and then aakcd 
" road oeerifthing?^^ The profcacor waa noti> in hia 

; eftinhj i^ogan ir i^ount out the numhor of tanguageit 

♦.;</./ i^pt ,1*'' fluo>\il.}j or at tract ^ncW Writ. '*Yo < oan 
;r , .//'/;/ u*riti- oerru u\ rd thon?" "Hf4t, of ooureet*' rotortrd 

f r' f^^iut' r. ihr fttrmer roflooiea f>noe again and th,ni 
***.»l'rd hi\i /. Mj.vr foudfff eriutrtil titroo^ ^^r^n kn^^u^ what 
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that io? It^o a word which I uee to goad on my buffalo 
when wc arc working together in the fieldo.^ He clicked 
hie tongue once again. ^^Pleaoe write tha!; down for me.^ 
The profeokwr looked taken aback and aaid no he ooutdnH. 
After a while he turned diodainfulty away* The farmer wae 
Burprieed and at the eame time dieappointed* ''What, you 
canH write that? They are the moot important worda for me 
at work. They are more than half the world for me. They 
get everything moving for mef^^ 



The First Travel Sketcht 

In the dummer of 1982 I was working in India and learnt a lot from 
the following experiences In the late afternoon we - three employees 
of the private aid organisation Seva Mandir and myself - set off in 
a jeep to visit project sites in Udaipur (Rajasthan) . Our conversat- 
ion ce»*tred around the living conditions of the people in the vill- 
ages along the route. The houses lay far apart from one another, 
about half a kilometre away. In between were fields in which just 
now - the beginning of the rainy season - the first delicate grain 
and vegetable shoots were appearing. Bathi told stories of the ex- 
periences he had had in the years juat past pointing out the situat- 
ions where development aid had lead to conflict with village tradit- 
ion! farmers had taken the government's afforestation programme 
seriously and attacked foresters who had secretly felled trees .for 
their own profit; shop owners were taken to task for their high 
prices. This was nothing new for the others. It happened again and 
again in another form with the same result - the rich were becoming 
richer. To me however the oft-mentioned lack of readiness of the 
conservative farmers, the illiterates and the poor to change their 
situation appeared to have developed into the problems that the 
people wanted to have change and did everything they could to achieve 
it but were hindered in the process by those in power who acted only 
in their own interest. How true then is this myth about the lack of 
flexibility, mobility, motivation and.... In the meantime it had 
become dark. The headlights showed up the narrow roads and the steep 
rocky gorges. We continued on uphill. We then left the tar-sealed 
road and after several kilometres of dirt track we set off cross- 
country until the jeep came to a halt. They now conferred with one 
another about the correct way. I couldn't see a way at all as I 
peered into the night. We were soon on our way again however driving 
slowly around tight bends, past overgrown and built-up terrain. 



Then, in the distance, light. Bathi breathed a sigh of relief. At 
least someone was in the school although wo hadn't announced our 
coming. We stopped, got out and went into the room which formed the 
whole school and the whole building. Along the wall sat about 25 
young men next to one another and at the front, some distance away, 
3 young women. Four oil lamps were scattered throughout the room 
and produced just enough light for those present to see the writing 
on the board and the spelling books lying in front of them. A 
teacher stood at the front and was repeating, together with the 
participants, the syllables and numbers on the blackboard. Wc sat 
down on the floor in front of the class. Somebody pushed a lamp 
across to us. Hundreds of moths and beetles immediately collected 
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around tho li(jht# their fluttering of wings and chirpinq underlining 
thu quiet which hml descended* Bathi explained who we were and what 
wc wanted* tic willimjJy answered the many questions and then it was 
my turn* They were not intoreated in who I was and what I did* Not 
what is the situation of fanners in my country? What do they culti* 
vate? What machinery do they use? Do they have good seed and good 
fertiliser? I had to answer one question after the other* I did 
this as well as I could* But were my answers accurate and adequate? 
Can one talk about the farmers in my country? Who cultivates what? 
Aron^t the vegetable and fruit farmers in the district where I live 
different to the grain and beef farmers? Uoesn^t my neighbour groan 
justifiably about the over abundance of vorki the bad prices i the 
rapidly rising costs? But what would he say to the situation of 
these farmers who are really poor? Indeedi there are farmers and 
farmers! 



Why couldn^t I speak Mewarl^ the language in which mv answers were 
being translated* What sort of dialogue was it?l At last I was 
able to ask questions* I also started with their living conditions 
wanting to know how and from what they lived* They almost all had 
small herds of cattle* The thrae or four of which they could sell 
annually brought in the few rupees from which all goods which were 
neither set f-^cultivated nor self*produced had to be purchased* 
Thuy believed this was too little, particularly with the whole taxa^ 
ily working so hard* A saying of my neighbour at home darted throu*- 
gh my hcadt **Nobody has ever become rich from workl** Hot tea was 
served, the atmosphere became more relaxed* Three of those present 
Bang folk songs which sounded melancholy to me, the rhythm emphas-* 
iscd by ihc clapping of the others* 



Yes, and then wc groped our way forward to the question: **Why do 
you want to loam to road and write?** I was inquisitive and at the 
iiamc timq perplexed* How could this all fit together? Learning at 
tun o'clock in the evening five times a week, then the long way 
home by foot in the dark, getting up at six o*clock in the morning 
again to work in the fields, and all of that for this meagre exist- 
ence? What did they expect from the literacy classeo? I requested 
ten of the participants to give their reasons, one after the other i 
l:or taking part in the course* They spoke out eagerly, convinced 
and full of hope* Many repeated the arguments which had gone before 
and added their own wishes* Sometimes only a few details varied* 
Five principle points came to the foret 



The money lenders arc deceiving us * wc want to know how, 

we want to be able to check our money and to defend ourselves* 

our work for which others receive a day's or an hour's wage 
is paid in the form of goods or written down over a longer 
period of time we cannot check this and cannot prove our 
feeling of being cheated* 

The rich are the odueatod and tho educated are the rich 
people in the village - wc want to educate ourselves anc^ 
then become rich* 
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We want to increase our agricultural knowledge i our cows 
should produce more milk and our fields more profit * how 
and what do we need to do, this is what we want to learn* 

We want to raise our status in the village, we no longer 
wish to be seen as the ignorant ones who do not count and 
we do not need to be listened to* We will soon be educated* 



This was the sum total of their hopet putting an end to the colossal 
poverty, exploitation, suppression and deprivation of rights by 
means of literacy* It all appeared so self-evident to theml I was 
speechless* Fortunately I didn't need to say any more for it was 
already after midnight* They sang some more and I, too, had to 
sing a German folk song. We then said goodbye and parted* My 
thoughts were occupied with these desires and hopes* But were they 
more than illusions? How deep did the thorns of deception, depriv 
ation and harsh living conditions lie? Would the rich, the powerful 
and the ruling class give them a chance? Would literacy and follow- 
ing efforts at educating themselves prove to be adequate weapons 
in the struggle against servitude, in the fight for a more human 
existence* 



We drove on for about another hour to a village where Bathi had set 
up his district office* We slept there for a few hours until the 
buffalo in the courtyard woke us up in the early morning* I needed 
some time to orientate myself but the last few hours of the previous 
evening quickly came back to me* Whilst I was trying to reconcile 
the optimism of the course participants with my knowledge about the 
difficulties in developing village structures, my eyes fell on a 
book in Bathi's bookcase* It was an empirical investigation of 
literacy work with farmers and tribes (Shrivastava, 1981) in this 
very area, just recently published* With great curiousity I devoured 
the first few pages before breakfast* My conflict deepened even 
further* Secretly I had hoped that my doubts were wrong, at least 
in this case* Instead of that they were strengthened by numerous 
details* It was there plain to see that literacy education in the 
village investigated had, after several years, only a small influence 
on exploitation by the moneylenders* Only three per cent of those 
questioned had noted any improvements in farming, only four percent 
an increased status for those formerly uneducated; success was seen 
only in the readiness of the farming households to carry out a simple 
form of bookkeeping* There it lay^ wide open, the gap between the 
hopes and desires of those learning, aroused and maintained by 
various sayings and well meant advice, and the marginal influence 
which literacy education could in reality have on the actual condit- 
ions in the village* I don't know how to reduce the gap other than 
to forego awakening further hope and, on the other hand, destroying 
desired or undesired illusions* That does not provide any concrete 
assistance however* None at all oven for the farmers in question* 



Ancithur storyt The Smart*Alec and the Uneducated Farmer 



After participating at an international meeting of puppeteers in 
Franco I Ajay^ employee of Seva Mandir in Rajas than, visited us to 
learn about adult education in the Federal Republic of Germany* 
During the long evenings he told me further stories* 



(ht,u* iif*on <i tim(? there u>au a wan who travelled from village 
to vilUujc. Hy (lokinr^ diffiiHilt (fuaotiona ha triad to proVo 
tt* the inhahita>ito that they ucro idioio. Ho ontiocd them 
ui th the offer: if you ean anoDer my queotiona, then I will 
(jive you a few rupoea. If not, then you will have to pay mo. 

tin iUtme to tjtit another village. An old man offered him a 
j/^/iM of milk. He knew him from former timeo. ^Can you 
itniUJer every ifueetion?*^ ''Yco, of couroot^ The old man 
y*or,t inued: am an uneduitated peroon. I'll bet ten rupcco. 

Hut if I win^ then you have to give mc twenty rupeeot** 
**^kayf^^ (laid the amart'-aleo. 

the>t the old man poeed hi a queotion: "yhat ereature hue 
tu^o tm^ulhvt t0o tailo, four oyeo and two care and io neither 
ii htrd Hi^r *oiy other animal, but a living areature?'' The oly 
fffin thoutjht for a long, long time. He finally gave up: 
hitVe hoen heat en for the firot timet" The poor, old man 
took f hi' t twenty rupetta. 

*'Now, tell mv what It iof*^ The poor, old man imtnediately 
'jitve him ten rupeee hnek. have never aeen thin oreature 

myeelf and f donU know whether it haa '^iVnr lived. ^inoe 
I di*n't I'How what it io then you are entitled to receive 
ten vupecv haek.*^ 



The Second Travel Sketch i The Herdsmen 

In 1980 I was on an official trip to various regions of Indonesia* 
It was here that I made notes on the situation of families working 
as herdsmen as an additional form of income* They live in Western 
Timor in a village with 1,100 inhabitants i on a plain amidst 
rolling country. The inhabitants have come down from the mountains 
because life there became so difficult during the ever 'lengthening 
drought periods. But even here on the plain the few wells are 
empty and the river which is full in the rainy season is nothing 
more than a small trickle* Vegetables do not grow without water^ 
driod rice at least fills the gtomachi the village inhabitants 
Hcarceiy rise above the level of subsistence* At the end of the 
last drought, hunger gnawed at their weakened strength* Another 
piece of reality belongs to this situation. More than 50 families 
in the village have been tending cattle for several years* Rich 
landowners from the town purchase young cattle fo^ approx lOOiOOO 
Rupi.ihn (about nM450) and give one animal each to a family to raise 
and tc€»d. Only one at a time so they can properly care for it* For 
doirq this they receive 1,000 Rupiahs a month (DM4*50)* After one 
and a half years the cattle are ready for export and bring the 
owners 300^000 Rupiahs eachi minus the pay for the herdsmen i a big 




profit* Everyone is aware of this massive exploitation - the richi 
the educatedi the government representatives! even the people in the 
villagei the village inhabitants themselves* They can not only 
calculatei they can also read and write* But that clearly does not 
help them in spite of the many hopes which they were given about 
the universal remedy of literacy* They cannot defend themselves 
against this form of exploitation* If they will not do it for this 
pricei then there are plenty in the neighbouring villages who will* 



Results of Researcht Literacy and *'Life Without the Written Word^ 

In the mid*-seventies I carried out research on adult education in 
Tanzaniai working part of the time as an associate employee of the 
Institute for Adult Education in Dar es Salaam « My on-the-spot 
experience there still influences my ^understanding of the Third 
World** today* it was the time of n huge expansion of practical und- 
ertakings in basic education in Tanzania which included « amongst 
other thingsi the health and education campaigns and the national 
movement for literacy* Each campaign was able to win millions of 
followers. Accordingly i the studies on this phase (cf Kassam* Malya 
and Bhola) are extremely numerous and detailed; If myself « contrib- 
uted to the *'Tanzanian research boom** with several papers* I still 
consider the following results from the study **Adult Education and 
Development in Tanzania** to be very important and the observations 
made most helpful t 



All efforts regarding immediate and successive measures for basic 
education with a view to lifelong learning are all the more remark- 
able because in Tanzania they have to be carried out in a situation 
whichi particularly in the rural areas* is generally determined by 
social communication processes independent of the written word* 
The traditional forms of communication* production and education were 
dominant up until a few years ago and still are in several areas* 
Long term education in schools for a part oi the population has not 
been able to change the situation* Even the out-of-school activities 
of basic education (although significantly stronger than the schools) 
have not succeeded in attaining a breakthrough in this respect as 
they could not be fully integrated into the every day life and work 
of the village communities* They remained* as a functional form 
of basic education* an alien event to which one devoted a certain 
amount of time but which never acquired the reputation of being 
essential to life* This became apparent, particularly in connection 
with attempts at literacy education* in two respects* First of all* 
the newly-acquired ability of being able to read and write had not 
led to any direct improvement in the socio-economic conditions for 
the community and for the individual farmer and his family. The 
conclusion that the functionality and the work-orionted nature of 
literacy would quickly lead to an increase in* for example* economic 
growth had proved to be illusory for Tanzania even without the 
exclusion of medium or long-term possibilities* Further* the invest- 
igation had shown that e.g* in improving agricultural gain and in 
introducing the necessary innovations* a multitude of aspects and 
methods need to be taken into consideration which go far beyond the 
problem of literacy* On the other hand interesting development 
activities have been started up which were not connected with 
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literacy aa boing the esBontlal first step* For the majority of the 
rural population thit maatorinq of productive and social skills as a 
moans of security win not, at first, influenced by the ability to 
write things down and to n^ad material* Even here it becomes clear 
that literacy (functional or non«*functional) , the whole of basic 
education and adult education in general had to, or still has to, 
compete against an existing culture and its forms of ccxnmunication, 
upbringing and education which scarcely have anything to do with 
the Mutcracy Environment* propagated in Tanzania* On the other 
hand they effect much i<MJi'c than the mere availability of reading 
material although this too is essential* 



In Tanzania this far**reaching association of ideas does not appear 
to have been analysed consistently enough or made use of in solution 
sc*okinq* This is alluded to in the frequently posed questions What 
must be done to prevent the 'new' literates from relapsing into 
illiteracy? This is fundamentally a defensively formulated question 
which does not place importance on the usefulness of reading and 
writing for coping with life but rather questions, at a technical 
level, how skills which have been taught with great effort and 
which cannot be immediately practised can be maintained* This is 
then usually answered with the demand for more and better reading 
material* It would probably be more correct to ask how the newly«* 
ac'(|iiircHi skills can be used by adults at a practical level* 



More QiioHtioris than Answers 

In December 1981 I attended an international workshop "Internal and 
Kxtornal Colonisation* The History of the Influence of Europe on 
th(! Rest of the World" (see (Jerwin, Mergner) at the University of 
Oldenburg* To a certain extent, I was surprised that in the dis* 
cuasions on education and development one thesis initially remained 
unchallenged! Literacy first, followed (automatically) by develop** 
mcnt* Education was held to be a general pre**requisite for develop** 
tnont; and vice- versa: under**development was caused primarily by 
ill j tcracy* 



It i^ not a matter of producing counter**evidence here but I would 
however like to take a look at some historical situations* 1 have 
hardly ever seen a more fascinating farm culture than that of the 
rice terraces on Bali* These rice terraces are built on a complex 
system of cultivation and irrigation* It is magnificent to see how 
the water trickles down centimetre by centimetre from one plateau 
to the next, gradual ly covering a large area* The system of polit- 
i<Ml « social and loqal responsibility behind all this must surely 
(Iftn.UKi (freat respect tor the duties and rights involved froiu the 
people concerned in the area* What I believe to be important here 
for our discussion Lbi weren't these rice terraces, which are still 
belnq cultivated today, planted centuries or nillenia ago by illit** 
♦•rate farmers? Weren't, or respectively, aren't, these farmers 
hi<^lily •iiiaUl U'd in their sphere of work, altiiough thoy are today 
of t •Ml defUTihiMi, in the iarqon of development exports, as uneducated, 
i»int»rant illiterates? This view appears even more absurd when one 
takes a look at another part of Indonesian reality: the huge city 
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of Jakarta with its vast problems of slums, unemployment and traffic 
chaos is the (planned) work of highly qualified Indonesian experts 
and also, of course, of numerous advisers from industrialised nations. 
1 do not wish to shut my eyes to the magnitude of the problems and 
the true efforts on the part of the Indonesian population and bureau- 
cracy to change the situation* At this point I only want to contrast 
this in a caricative manner with the oft advocated determinant: 
Education results in true development! and thereby draw attention 
to the reverse side of the coin: Doesn't education also result in 
underdevelopment?, which perhaps no fewer people had to or have to 
endure, one should always question, in this connection, the qualit*> 
ative nature of education and development* Shouldn't one also refer 
to the fact that many development processes took place in the past 
without literacy education and other formal western educational forms 
and can proNably also continue to do so in the future? This refers 
not only to changing types of dev(2«lopmont but also, in particular, 
to traditional ways of life which do not acquiesce to the forces of 
growth and change* 



Another situation which should naturally be examined more closely is 
the comparison which is often drawn between north and south: a 
high standard of education in the north has made the present develop-* 
ment there possible; its absence in the bouth has caused underdevel-* 
opment* Historically seen howevor shouldn't one work from the fact 
that the greater majority of people were illiterate at the beginning 
of the industrial development in Europe? The only exceptions here 
were Adel, Klerus and a few other social groups (cf Cipolla)« The 
majority of farmers, however, including probably the tradesmen and 
thus the first workers, were definitely illiterate. And things did 
not progress in such a manner that precedence was given to compulsory 
education and literacy before development in agriculture, the trades 
and industry had been introduced and carried out* Shouldn't we 
recognise the face, that apart from a small group of important 
scientists and highly qualified enginears, that the majority of the 
representatives of development were and also remained illiterate? 
Doesn't it set one thinking when one takes a look at the many count- 
ries in Africa, Asia and Latin America today where there is an even 
larger group of scientists, intellectuals and bureaucrats who have 
a very high standard of education, particularly when compared to the 
above*-mentioned historical example* Doesn't it become too compile** 
ated, in this connection, to refer to the fact that the educated 
in the developing countries are rich whilst the uneducated remain 
poor, and at the same time pretond that they remain poor because 
they are uneducated? 



Third Travel Sketch: Who is an Ignorant Person? 

In the spring of 1983 I was in Tanzania for consultations on various 
projects. It was thero, during a conference on further education 
for adult educators, that my colleague Mutanqira told the following 
story: 
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isndild in the oHiioal formulation: ^You are itlitevaie 
anil [fn!if*ant t tjtiU '^fiOt l^nipn to pead and DPite, Thar 
thingo wilt im\tv{nh\ for \^(juV^ Many of the old men frowned* 
una) of them took a of pa^er and wroio down a few 

oenteni^Cb in Arabic he knew from the Koran. He thnn gaoe 
the pieoe of paper to the director with the plea to read 
It ifUt atoud. The director looked at the pieoe of paper, 
ftu>wnedt but oould not decipher anything* ^Vaht doee thio 
flt*r*ihble moan?** he queotioned and handed back the pieoe 
of paper. The old man took it and gave it to anot\er who 
wan (fitting a few aoata away. The latter took it and read 
the miHtitaje out loud without heoitating once* Then the old 
man aaid: "ye are not illiterate but perhape you are if 
you i*annot read thie and reproach uo becauee of itl*^ 



Who is actually literate and who isn't, in what language, in what 
or for what society, group and culture, what assists whom under what 
conditions? 



Outlook 

kft^t having road this you can probably imagine what I think of 
lirogrAmmes wh.<ch cxtoll the ^^eradication of illiteracy** and "educat- 
ing the ignorant** in **crash course** methods* Thiu was, by the way, 
a tran^ftlation of specialist terms: eradication, liquidation, 
ignor£»nce, crash programmes etc* 



Ultimately it is about man, his qualifications and their applicability* 
tt is al3o about cultures where written communication is still rel* 
atively unimportant and unnecessary and about social systems vhlch 
produce, as a rule, undcrqualif ied and overqualif ied people. Neither 
condemning the individual nor discriminating social groups are going 
to be true aids iw the search for facts and solutions* Literacy - 
yes - but well removed from the many false ideas and exaggerated 
expectations* At least, only then when it is wanted, agreed upon and 
shared by all those coiicorned and when it is culturally and socially 
meaningful* 




WHCRE th« mind it without f«ir •nd tht 
twMllihtU high; 

Whtft linowl«l9» it frit: 

Whtff tht world hm not bwn broktfi up 
into fragmtntt by narrow domMtie wtiU; 

Whm wDfdi coma out from thf dtpth of 
truth; 

Wheit tirttfn ttriving itrttchtt iff trim 
toward* ptrfaction; 

Whffra tha daar ttraam of laaion hat rwt 
iMt III l?«to tht draary daatrt tand of 
dtad ftabit. 

Whara iKa mind it lad forward hy thaa iftto 
avar widanlng thought and action- 

Into that hoaMn of fraadom» my Fathar. 
lat my courtry awaka. 



R^irtdranath Tagora 

fromQITANJALI 
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